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A year ago, General Motors covered this 
big Oakland-Pontiac plant with a Federal 
precast concrete roof. A half-million square 
foot addition has just been completed, and 
again Federal furnished and erected the 
roof — at record speed under extreme 
winter conditions! 


















It is a recognized fact, that practically 











every make of automobile on the streets _ 

today, is built under a Federal roof. The & 

| iron and steel industry too, has long since a 
accepted Federal as standard. oe 
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“Sunset Limited” crossing the Mississippi on Southern Pacific Car Ferry. 
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The improvements, consisting of a 
bound and outbound yard, handle 
classifications for the Boston Tern 












The cost of the improvements — 
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he Biennial “Railroad Show” 


nHE A. R. A. conventions held in even years in At- 
lantic City, with the supply manufacturers exhibiting 
cir latest developments in the interest ot greater efh- 
tency and economy, are growing constantly in the 
eadth of their appeal. This year a new division of 
e American Railway Association, the Motor Trans- 
tt Division, will meet concurrently with the Mechani- 
»| and Purchases and Stores Divisions and the Asso- 
tation of Railway Electrical Engineers. The exhibits 
hich will be on display at the Million Dollar Pier, the 
jjacent Marine Hall and on tracks, while directed pri- 
arily toward the four groups in convention, will be 
f sufficient diversity to interest railroad men whatever 
heir departmental affiliations. The fact that railroad- 
mg covers such a range of activities and has so many 
housands of officers and employees militates against a 
[s gentralized convention and exhibition covering all depart- 
vents. However, the Atlantic City exhibits with their 
. oncurrent conventions of four different railroad groups 
7 "Fover a wide range. Railroad men of all departments 
who can visit Atlantic City between June 20 and 28, 
whether they go to attend any of the conventions there 
t not, will find a “railroad show” which will well repay 
heir time. 












(8 Question of Authority 


N so far as the construction of major mechanical fa- 

cilities such as cinder pits, roundhouses, shops, etc., 
pre concerned the engineering department bears a re- 
ation to the mechanical department that has a striking 
similarity to that of the purchasing department. The 
ingineering department is responsible for the design 
end construction of facilities which the mechanical de- 
partment must use, but the chief engineer also has a 
j vital interest in the completed structure since his or- 

ganization is responsible for its maintenance and, in 

the case of water treating plants, for its operation as 

well. In general it may be said that the using depart- 
} ent should have the last word with respect to the size 
r. and arrangement of facilities, and the construction or- 

fanization with respect to structural design, materials 
I construction, etc. This simple rule sufficed in the 
days when a roundhouse or a shop was merely an en- 
closure in which certain work was performed, but with 
the rapid development of auxiliary utilities with re- 
spect to which both operation and maintenance have an 
Important influence on selection, the relationship of the 
two departments has become more involved and can 
€asily lead to extended controversies. The problem 
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gam ‘ius created cannot be solved as it was in the days of 
mld when the “old man” deemed it his prerogative to 
settle ail matters on the basis of his own personal knowl- 
edge or experience. Today, no one man can be suffi- 
~@ cently conversant with the intricacies of all special 
helds to hazard a solution without guidance from quali- 
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fied authorities. The problem is therefore, primarily 
one of management, of discovering those means of 
contact between departments, whether through joint 
committees, liaison officers, or the like, which will insure 
a Satisfactory meeting of the minds. 


Protection of Wages 


A order issued by the Central of Georgia is in line 

with state and municipal campaigns to put a 
quietus on the loan sharks. The order is directed 
against those who have been “buying” salaries and 
wages of employees of that road. The new order 
establishes a policy set forth in the following five pro- 
visions : 

1. Partial assignments of wages are disregarded. 

2. When salary assignments are apparently of 
money-lending origin or infected with usury, every 

' assistance or opportunity shall be accorded the em- 
ployee in resisting such contracts in the courts. 

3. An employee will not be discharged from 
service by reason of having assigned his wages or 
because his wages have been garnished, except in 
flagrant cases, and then only after investigation 
and an opportunity for the employee to explain the 
reasons for such assignments or garnishments. 

4. Portions of the wages which are exempt by 
law shall be paid over to the employee and not held 
up until the garnishment is satisfied. 

5. Employees shall be encouraged in organizing 
among themselves credit associations. 

This is a step for the protection of the employees and 
also for creating improved relationships between the 
management and the employees that should be produc- 
tive of excellent results. It is in line with a well con- 
sidered program on the part of the Central of Georgia 
for welding that property into one large enthusiastic 
and efficient family. 


Operating Cost Data 


HE decentralization of accounting continues to be 

adopted on more railways, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Central of Georgia being the most recent 
additions to the list. Apart from the purely auditing 
features, this method of handling accounts by districts 
or divisions is significant to the operating department. 
The value of current cost figures is indisputable, and, by 
the establishment of accounting units in various parts 
of the system, operating cost data are made available 
much more quickly than has hitherto been the case. On 
roads where the superintendents are required to work 
within a fixed budget, as on the Illinois Central, these 
data are invaluable, and divisional accounting offices are 
necessary. But cost data are valuable to any operating 
officer, provided they are made available to him within a 
reasonable period after the operations they cover have 
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transpired. It is a manifest fact that a supervisory officer have these blanket charges broadcasted anq talmade a 1 
is in a much better position to control costs if he knows against all alike. Never before have the raj, tion to 
what those costs are. The Northern Pacific has carried evidenced more interest in their employees ‘han » ¢ average 
out the theory of current operating cost data to the present time, and never before have they given as » pd averas 
extent that daily cost figures are supplied to all its yard- attention to providing their labor camp forces , g of ear 
masters and to the agents at the larger stations. The clean and comfortable quarters and plenty of nutriti, pense | 
benefits accruing from this system were described in the _well- prepared food. In view of this genera tendes ey are 
Railway Age of January 21. There is a real need for there is an increasingly large number of roads wis i 
more current cost data in the operating department and can deny every accusation that has been made. } 
operating officers should interest themselves in the same can be said with regard to the activities of » . 
benefits accruing to them from decentralized accounting. Jabor agencies. The brunt of the charges made shes Pensl' 


A Polel 
Jp EN planning a signal installation or a combina- 

tion signal and train control installation, one of the 
first questions that arises whether to construct a 
separate pole line, or to add a crossarm to the existing 
telegraph lead, to carry the signal power and control 


ne for Signaling 


is 


wires. On lines where the telegraph lead is compara- 
tively light and direct current signaling is being in- 


stalled, a majority of the roads have, in the past, seen no 
justification for a separate pole line, but have added 
another crossarm to the existing poles, and in many cases 
used weatherproof signal line wire. Advocates of the 
separate pole line contend that, especially where the 
telegraph lead carries many wires, there is constant 
danger of crosses on signal control circuits, one road 
reporting that 90 per cent of the false-clear signal fail- 
ures on such territories are due to line crosses. Thus 
while local circumstances and available funds of neces- 
sity influence the decisions, there is a valid argument for 
the provision of a pole line for telephone and signal 
wires, separate from the lead of the commercial telegraph 
company. The extent to which this conclusion is being 
accepted is evident from a ‘study of the statistics of 
signaling installed last year, for on the 5,127 miles of 
road equipped with automatic signaling a separate pole 
line was constructed for the signaling on at least 2,949 
miles. A majority of the roads building new pole lines 
are using the best standards of modern construction, 
including creosoted poles, with the idea that strength to 
withstand storms for years to come is a necessity for this 
tvpe of service. 


How Are Your Labor Camps? 


ISCUSSIONS appearing in the New York daily 

papers recently relative to unemployment, and 
more particularly relative to the trickery of labor 
agencies and unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
railway labor camps, are almost sufficient to brand the 
railways, in the eyes of the public, as being willfully 
neglectful and inhumane. It is claimed that labor 
agencies, in league with labor bosses, are exploiting 
labor, hiring and discharging men without provocation 
solely to collect an office fee; that men are forced to 
patronize camp commissaries where prices are ex- 
orbitant and the articles of poor quality; that the men 
are crowded into dirty and poorly ventilated houses and 
dilapidated box cars and coaches; that the bedding 
provided is poor, dirty and unsanitary; and that the 
food served is insufficient in quantity, lacking in 
nourishment, and poorly prepared. 

No one is in a position to disprove these accusations 
for the railways as a whole, and it is possible that this 
could not be done from the facts in the case. On the 
other hand, it is slander of the worst order, and 
grave injustice to many roads and labor agencies to 


fall, therefore, on those roads which may still ha 
this matter with a slack hand. With the class of ey 
track labor which the railways are forced to 
and feed and house in many localities, 


accey 
there are j, 
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problems more difficult than to maintain clean and , Age 
derly labor camps, for few facilities can deteriory aw on 
more rapidly than a labor camp where the attention carte 
the management is allowed to lapse. To super ~— 
maintain and run these camps is not the duty of ; co 
higher railway engineering officer, but to see that thy \ be . 
are supervised, maintained and run in a manner beyon nay thi 
the reproach of fair-minded labor, is his duty, and on ed in t ‘ 
which he cannot afford to neglect. & Co. . 
of their 
obligates 
reached 
, ‘ , , the way 
Decline in Railway Expenditure ™ 
which h 
HE effect that adverse influences, especially tgCo. e™| 
decline in their net operating income, are having Armout 
upon the expenditures of the railways for the improv with M 
ment and maintenance of their properties is illustrate taken © 
by recent statistics which have been compiled by thgg Morris 
3ureau of Railway Economics and the Interstate Conf situatio 
merce Commission. The amount of capital invested agg Co. ha¢ 
new equipment and other improvements in the fig obligat 
quarter of this year was only $128,428,000, a decreasgy $320,0 
of $26,594,000 as compared with the corresponding bility \ 
period of 1927, and of $37,327,000 as compared wit alread 
the first quarter of 1926. Expenditures for locomotivegg about 
declined from almost $20,000,000 to about $10,500,009) made 
and for freight cars from about $18,200,000 to abouf vided 
$13,600,000. - Total expenditures of new capital authorf} pensio 
ized for 1928 up to April 1 amounted to about $5%-§ about 
000,000 as compared with authorizations of $725 00048 some 
000 on the same date in 1927, and of $822,000,000 aff the re 
the same date in 1926. sions 
The same downward tendency is shown in expend: tained 
tures for maintenance, which amounted to $502,000,00) findin 
in the first quarter of 1927, and to only $472,000,00)§ tion : 
in the first quarter of 1928, a decline of $30,000,008 is qu 
The decreases in expenditures for improvements any B alter 
maintenance combined, in the first quarter, amounted tof oblig: 
about $57,000,000. The reductions in capital and maith perie 
tenance expenditures have been partly due to the fac} unde 
that the volume of traffic thus far this year has been} pros} 
smaller than in either 1926 or 1927, but unquestionably activ 
it has been due in much larger measure to the decline "§ pora 
the net operating income earned, which was relatively with 
less in the first four months of this year than in the} to | 
corresponding part of any year since 1922. This de fider 
cline in net has been only partly due to the decrease} pron 
in freight business, and more largely due to losses 0! aspe 
passenger business, reductions of freight rates an‘ ad-@ ofr 
vances in wages. The present effect of the reduction in C 
railway expenditures is to contribute tow ards a general of i 
slowing down in industry, and especially in the iror and lish 
steel, equipment building and affiliated industries Ag 192 
more important future effect, if conditions make neces @ pen 


sary a continuance of the policy, will be the deteriora 
tion of railway service. 
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The railways were never so efficiently operated as 
ently. In the first three months of this year they 
de a new low record of fuel consumption in pro- 
tion to the service rendered and new high records 
f average cars per freight train, gross tons per train 
nd average speed of freight trains. Their poor show- 
‘Ces yo of earnings has been due to wages, taxes and other 
\UtritigMxpenses that are too high in proportion to the rates 
tendendilihey are allowed to charge. 
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icy Pension Plans and the 
me Contractual Feature 


tO acce Po , aaa = , 
= “iy { ENTION was made in an editorial on “Pension 

a | { Plan Tendencies in Other Industries” in the Rail- 
vay Age of June 2, 1928, page 1264, of the emphasis 
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— which the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
superyi eaching places upon the importance of a contractual 
ty of aggecature in industrial pensions. 

that i What promises to become a classic example of what 
er beyeegmay happen if the employees are not properly safeguard- 


od in this respect was a pension plan installed by Morris 
& Co. in 1909. Employees contributed three per cent 
of their salaries up to $7500 a year; the company was 
obligated to contribute $25,000 a year until the fund 
reached $500,000, but beyond this there was nothing in 
ithe way of a written contract to obligate it further. In 
1922 Morris & Co. was merged with Armour & Co., 
which had a somewhat similar pension plan. Morris & 
Co. employees, who were retained, were taken into the 
Armour pension fund on practically the same basis as 
with Morris & Co., but those employees who were not 
taken over, or who were already on the pension roll of 
Morris & Co., found themselves in a most embarrassing 
situation. Active employees not engaged by Armour & 
Co. had their accumulations returned to them. After the 
obligations had been met, there is said to have been about 
$320,000 in the Morris fund. Morris & Co., whose lia- 
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ondings bility was limited to the above-mentioned $500,000, had 
d will already contributed additional sums said to amount to 
lotivesy about $980,000. The members of the Morris family 
0,00)6) made a gift of $500,000 to the fund, but this sum pro- 
aboulf? vided allowances for the four hundred and more Morris 
uthor-§ pensioners and former employees who were retired, or 


$5.5} about to retire at the time of the merger, for a period of 
,000§) some 18 months only. More than two years before this, 


0 of the report of the Special Committee on Industrial Pen- 

_f sions of the Merchants’ Association of New York, con- 
end: tained the following paragraph as the third of its six 
0,008 findings: “The legal obligation laid upon the corpora- 
0098 tion should be carefully considered. The corporation 


000% is quite right in providing that it reserves the right to 
an‘) alter the rules, or to free itself entirely from the pension 
dt obligation. It should be possible always to utilize ex- 
aim) perience, even to the extent of abandoning the entire 
fac} undertaking. But such reservations should always be 
ech prospective only; they should never take effect retro- 


— 


ably actively. To provide, as is often done, that the cor- 
- in poration may wind up the pension plan at any time 
ely without fulfilling the promises already made, and then 
the to expect employees to look forward with con- 
de-§ fidence and order their lives upon the strength of these 
as¢} promises, is certainly inconsistent. When the economic 
“| aspect of pensions is considered, such retroactive power 
(Of revocation can hardly be considered as moral.” 

m@ One of the most comprehensive and thorough studies 
7 of industrial pensions in the United States was that pub- 
7 ao by the National Industrial Conference Board in 


In discussing the question of financial security of 


pension plans, it stated: “Pension plans of the con- 
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tractual type, even in its limited form, i.e., where the 
guarantee applies only to existing pensions, are relatively 
rare.” Again, in the final chapter of the report we find 
this statement: “The discretional feature, now so 
prominent in most pension plans, should be retained, if 
at all, only within narrow limits. Either the promise of 
a pension from an employer involves an obligation upon 
him, or it does not. If not, such a promise may easily 
raise a doubt as to the employers’ sincerity and thus 
defeat its own purpose. If the obligation is really 
assumed, on the other hand, it should be clearly acknowl- 
edged and provided for, although the right of final deci- 
sion may be reserved by the employer for certain situa- 
tions and contingencies.” 

The concluding paragraph of the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s report is of peculiar significance at 
this time, because of the pension plan discussion which 
has been carried on in these columns. It reads thus: 
“In conclusion, it cannot be too often emphasized that 
a policy of early funding on a scientific basis is the 
essence of economy and good psychology for a pension 
system that is to remain solvent. If a system has béen 
started without adequate financial provision for meeting 
the cumulative pension costs of the future, the first essen- 
tial step toward placing it on a permanently sound foun- 
dation, is to make an actuarial valuation of liabilities 
under the plan. In the light of the facts and forecasts 
thus established, the employer may find it desirable to 
revise his plan, so as to give clear definition to his obli- 
gations and to accord them contractual validity. He 
may then proceed to finance the plan upon a reserve basis, 
thus securing it against eventual insolvency, himself 
against embarrassment, and his faithful employees 
against distress in their old age.” 

In the light of the findings from the various authori- 
ties above referred to, certain questions naturally pre- 
sent themselves. Are the discretional features in the 
formal pension plans of the railroads now within suff- 
ciently “narrow limits’? What steps, if any, must be 
taken to insure a railroad pension plan remaining sol- 
vent, particularly in the knowledge of the rapidly in- 
creasing pension costs and the fact that the peak will 
not be reached for many years? How will it be possible 
for the ,railroads to institute a policy of “early funding 
on a scientific basis” ? 


Hoch on Rate Regulation 


HE Hoch-Smith resolution threatens to become 
one of the most important pieces of railway legisla- 
tion ever passed by Congress. As was inevitable, widely 
different interpretations have been placed upon it. Those 
who have emphasized those of its provisions indicating 
that it contemplates the making only of “lawful rates,” 
and regulation that will assure adequate transportation, 
have interpreted it as meaning almost nothing not meant 
by previous legislation. Those who have been especially 
impressed by its declaration that the future policy in 
rate making should be to give consideration to the con- 
ditions existing in the various industries at any given 
time, and especially that, owing to the “existing depres- 
sion in agriculture,” the lowest possible lawful rates 
should be made on farm products, have interpreted it 
as contemplating a revolution in rate-making. 
Representative Homer Hoch of Kansas is the prin- 
cipal author of the resolution, and therefore should 
know better than anyone else its purpose and the means 
it was intended should be adopted to carry it out. In 
a recent letter to Chairman Campbell of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Mr. Hoch has given his inter- 
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pretation of it, and it is a highly significant one. He 
takes the position that, as the commission is merely 
the agent of Congress, the reference in the resolution 
to the existence of an agricultural depression should 
have been accepted by the commission as establishing 
for all its purposes the fact that an agricultural depres- 
sion did exist. “I think,” says Mr. Hoch, “that the 
commission was not only justified in assuming the ex- 
istence of an agricultural depression, but that, in fact, 
it was not necessary for the commission to assume any- 
thing at all about that, but simply to follow the mandate 
of Congress to readjust farm freights in order to give 
them a preferential status within the zone of ‘just and 
reasonable’ rates.” 

Of course, if Congress, by merely declaring that 
certain conditions exist in agriculture can and does 
foreclose all investigation by the commission as to 
what conditions do exist in agriculture, then it can 
declare any other set of conditions to exist and there- 
by foreclose investigation by the commission as to their 
existence. On this theory, Congress can make two 
lists including all the industries of the country, de- 
clare that depression prevails in those on one list and 
prosperity in those on the other list, and thereby oblige 
the commission to reduce the rates of the former list 
of industries and advance the rates of the latter, with- 
out any investigation whatever excepting to determine 
whether all the rates fixed by it will fall within what 
Mr. Hoch calls, “the zone of ‘just and reasonable’ 
rates.” Mr. Hoch uses a word which shows what would 
be both the purpose and effect of such regulation. The 
commission, he says, should have followed “the man- 
date of Congress to readjust farm rates im order to 
give them a preferential status.” It is a well recognized 
principle that two rates may be within the zone of 
reasonableness, but that they may be “preferential,” and 
therefore involve unfair discrimination, because one is 
relatively too high as compared with the other. The 
law, at least until the Hoch-Smith resolution was pass- 
ed, prohibited the giving of such preference. Mr. Hoch 
Says it was the very purpose of the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion to cause preferential treatment of farm products. 

This interpretation of the resolution by its principal 
author is a vindication of those who have claimed it 
was intended as a mandate by Congress to the com- 
mission to make rates differently from the way in 
which the commission always has believed they should 
be made and in disregard of common sense, economic 
principles and the law. 

It is a defiance of common sense to assume that a 
mere dictum of Congress as to the conditions existing 
in one or more industries is sufficient to justify the bas- 
ing of rates upon the assumption that the conditions 
mentioned by Congress do exist. Congress, because of 
its nature and functions, is incapable of making a 
thorough investigation and dependable findings as to 
the conditions in any industry. The principal purpose 
for which the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
created was to ascertain facts about the railroads and 
other industries, and with the information thus gather- 
ed as a basis, to apply sound economic principles in 
order that the rates made might be just and fair as 
between the railways that charge them and those who 
pay them. For Congress, without actual investigation, 
to declare that certain conditions exist, and require the 
commission to regulate rates accordingly, is to make the 
commission a mere automaton for giving effect to the 
uninformed and arbitrary will of Congress. 

The economic unsoundness of the policy contemplated 
by the Hoch-Smith resolution, as interpreted by Mr. 
Hoch, becomes plain when it is considered that it would 
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cause freight rates to be readjusted in accordance ys 
the dictum of Congress as to the conditions Xisting; 
different industries, regardless of the causes of 4 
conditions claimed by Congress to exist. Let us gy 

pose as we believe to be a fact that such depresg, ( 
as has existed in agriculture has not been due in » 
measure to freight rates. The Hoch-Smith resoluti, 

as interpreted by Mr. Hoch, not only forbids the ep, 
mission to determine whether there is or is not a, 
pression in agriculture, but also forbids it to detemiy 
to what extent, if any, it is due to freight rates, ay 
requires it, regardless of these matters, to make freigh 
rates on farm products as low as it can while keep 
them within the so-called “zone of ‘just and reasonabj 
rates.” There may be no agricultural depression at qj 
or, if one exists, it may be due to past speculatip 
in farm lands, to high wages of organized labor p 
sulting in high prices of commodities other than fam 
products, to high taxes or to any other cause or cause 
but the commission, on Mr. Hoch’s theory, is to seg 
a remedy for the condition alleged by Congress to exiy 
in a reduction of “farm freights.” 

The Act to Regulate Commerce plainly requires rate 
to be made without unjust discrimination. It has 4 
ways been understood that this means, among othe 
things, that, in fixing rates, the commission must giv 
great weight to the transportation costs incurred in 
handling different commodities and the value of th 
service rendered. But Mr. Hoch asks for “preferen- 
tial” treatment of farm products, which plainly mean 
that the rates on farm products should be made lower 
in proportion to the cost and value of transportation 
service than the rates on other commodities. Thi 
seems plainly contrary to the provisions of the Act ty 
















Regulate Commerce. — 
The courts hold that, to avoid unconstitutional con. 
fiscation, the railways must be allowed to earn a fair 
return. The Act to Regulate Commerce requires the 
commission, as the agent of Congress, to so adjus—} west 
rates as to enable the railways to earn a fair return. lif whic 
rates on farm products should be reduced and no com in s 
pensating advances in rates on other commoditis—) thro 
should simultaneously be made, the effect on many) ees: 
railways would be confiscatory. Simultaneous advances} of a 
in rates on other commodities could hardly be made, by « 
however, without previous investigations and findings} sho 
as to the commodities on which they should be made B for 
Therefore, when Mr. Hoch contends, in effect, that the f} mal 
commission should have, without delay and _ investi tior 
gation, reduced rates on farm products, in order tof met 
carry out the Hoch-Smith resolution, he contends that J} thi: 


the commission should have made rates confiscatory. It} me 


is a good illustration of the state of mind into which J bef 
the western agrarian politician can get himself that thi 
Mr. Hoch evidently believes that farmers should kf la 
given lower freight rates, regardless of the effect upon ter 
the railways. It has always heretofore been assumed. 
in both economic and legal discussions of regulation, 
that the economic necessities and lawful rights of the tra 
railways, as well as of the shippers, were to be cor tot 
sidered. TI 
It has remained for the principal author of the Hoch- co 
Smith resolution to give an interpretation of it which Ban 
is the most conclusive demonstration yet offered that@ ce 
it is, in intent and effect, an instruction by Congress to fo 
the commission to make rates without investigation, 
and that rates made in accordance with it would violate ef 
sound principles of economics and disregard the pro 9 re 
visions of law against both unfair discrimination andj 1 


k 
confiscation. What better argument for the repeal! of : di 
the resolution could be made? i 
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Car Retarders Reduce Cost of Yard 
Operation on Norfolk & Western 












: ? Movements expedited—Charges 
- =e Sa per car and damage to rail- 
: = way equipment materially 
reduced 
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Looking east up the hump Looking west down the classification track 


al con- N January 24, the Norfolk & Western placed in The new yard is designed to handle 4,000 cars a day 
a fair service an installation of electro-pneumatic car over the hump. The classification yard consists of 37 
res the retarders in its newly rebuilt and enlarged tracks, 30 of which are for the classification of coal cars 


adjusf’ westhound classification yard at Portsmouth, Ohio, for forwarding in trains, 6 for bad order cars and 1 
rn. lif} which is already showing distinct operating advantages for cabooses. The track layout follows the multiple- 
) com- BF in. spite of the fact that the business now passing ladder principle and in many cases pairs of tracks are 
oditiesf) through the yard is below normal, and that the employ- grouped. 7 

many f) ees are not yet thoroughly acquainted with the operation Retarder Operates As Remote- 

aa = all the new ope This He iad pens eaten = Controlled Air Brake 
made y a comparison of the cost of yard operation, 1c : — . , . 

dings ©shows a celeuien of cesueuleiiiate 10 cents per car —_ —— y fear Oe ee no Ps 
made f} for March, 1928, as compared with March, 1927, after ai C a "The 34 a : / - 1 7 anni cm Aion 
at the > =making an allowance of 12 cents per car for deprecia- ow 0 a ee ee ee 
vesti: fF tion and interest on investment in the yard improve- 
ments. In addition, the damage to cars and lading in 













er te 

that this yard has been reduced 40 per cent, and the move- 
ry. It} ment of trains out of the yard is regulated better than 
hich before. Formerly, only 16 classifications were made in 
that’ this yard, while with the new layout and facilities, 28 
1 bef classifications are made, reducing the switching in other 
1pon terminals such as Columbus, and Cincinnati. 

ned General Layout of Yard 

" This classification yard formerly consisted of 21 
= tracks, the longest of which held about 70 cars, the 
on- 


total capacity of the yard then being about 1,300 cars. 
This yard is used exclusively for the classification of 
coal originating on the Norfolk & Western in Virginia 
and West Virginia and destined for the lake ports and 
central western cities. This business has been increasing 
tor several years until 1,600 to 1,800 cars were being 
handled daily in 1926. As this traffic was beyond the 
» ¢thcient capacity of the existing yard, it was decided to 
ro ~=6rebuild the entire layoyt and lengthen the tracks. In 











nd | orcer to eliminate the necessity for car riders, it was ; 
of decided at the same time to install a system of car re- The Retarder Operator Has a Loud Speaker and the Car 
} tarders, power switch machines, and skates. List Located Conveniently 
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in the track diagram. Each retarder unit, electrically 
controlled from the towers, is actuated by an air cyl- 
inder, the outward motion of the piston providing the 
necessary braking force. Brake shoes are bolted to cast 
steel beams, which in turn, are pinned to the trunnions, 
and through them, secured to the ties. This construc- 
tion allows the brake beams to move to or from the 
rail as air is supplied to the retarder or exhausted from 
it. The retarder operates simply as a remotely-con- 
trolled air brake. Four pressures may be set up in the 
retarder cylinder at the option of the operator. 

The trunnion springs, which cushion the initial 
shock as a car enters the retarder, are so set, in relation 
to ties and brake beams, that the number of cross mem- 
bers is reduced to a minimum and the inter-tie space is 
left clear for tamping ties. The use of volute springs 
gives an added advantage, in that they are practically 
immune to damage by dragging equipment. A new man- 
ganese steel brake shoe, now proposed, will materially 
reduce maintenance while its weight will be decreased 
and, at the same time, its life, and the braking force it 
is capable of exerting, will be increased. 

The crossover and classification track switches are 
operated by direct-acting electro-pneumatic switch ma- 
chines, so arranged that, if trailed through when in the 
wrong position, the switch will reset itself without dam- 
age. Circuit controllers have been placed on the switch 
movements to repeat the normal or reverse position of 
the switch points; a color-light signal at each switch, 
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Functions Under the Control of Each Macline 


Machine Retarders Switches Skat 
1 12 9 0 

2 11 23 22 

3 11 12 15 

34 44 37 


The control machines, except for the machine ; 
Tower 1 which does not have any skate contro] Jeye, 
consist of four rows of control levers, mounted q 
a sloping panel. The two middle rows of levers are jj, 
the control of the retarders, while the levers for ¢, 
control of the skates are placed in'the top row. Ty 
bottom row of levers is for the control of the powe. 
operated switches. Directly above the switch levers ; 
a row of red and green lights to repeat the normal anj 
reverse indications of switches. 

A large saving has resulted from the elimination o; 
the car riders and switch tenders. The storage an 
classification capacity of the yard has been increase 
by the car rider track while the operating and mainte. 
nance costs of the rider car have been eliminated ¢. 
tirely. The reduction of forces has also reduced th 
possibility of personal injury, which was previously a 
important item. 








Power Equipment and Other Facilities 


The railroad company’s power plant, located at the 
shops adjacent to the yard, which furnishes con: 








Grade stations, Hump and trimmer 
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showing in two directions, serves the purpose of a 
switch-target. 

Power-operated skates are located about 100 ft. be- 
yond the last frog on each track, except where the 
frog is on a curve, when they are placed at the be- 
ginning of the straight track beyond. A skate machine 
consists of an air cylinder with a system of levers, con- 
trolled electrically from the towers, which places the 
skate on the rail. 


Control From Two Towers 


The towers are of steel construction and are acces- 
sible from the ground by stairways. They are glass- 
enclosed on all sides in order to give the operator a 
clear and unobstructed view of the territory under his 
control. 

Tower 1, just below the apex of the hump, controls 
the throat of the yard; Tower 2, nearly in the center 
and containing two machines, controls the entire lower 
part. The machines in Tower 2 have been placed one 
on the right and one on the left side of the tower and 
are operated by two men, so that this tower actually 
performs the functions of two. - The table gives the 
functions under the control of the various machines. 
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General Track Plan Showing Location of Retarders and Grades of the Hump 





Tower No./ Scales 
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[— Skate mechanism 
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pressed air for the large shop, also supplies the com 
pressed air for the operation of the retarders, switches 
and skates. The battery equipment consists of two sets 
of 6 cells each of 100-a.h. Exide storage batteries. These 
batteries are charged through Union copper-oxide rectt- 
fiers. 

Loud speaker telephones have been installed for com- 
munication from the yard-master’s office to the towers 
and between the towers. By this means the towermen 
may communicate without leaving the control panels, 
and changes in conditions in the yard, in the switch 
ing list or changes of destination may be given to them 
easily and with little loss of time. 

Position-light signals govern the hump and trimmer 
movements. The indication “hump fast” is given when 
the lights are vertical; when the lights are at 45 deg. 
in the right-hand quadrant, the indication is “hump 
slow”; the lights horizontal indicate “stop”; and at 4 
deg. left-hand quadrant, “back-up.” The trimm« 
nal, facing toward the classification yard, is moun! 
the same mast as the hump signal. This gives tv 
dications, “‘trim’’ when the lights are vertical and ° 
when horizontal. The control levers for both of 
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signals are located at the top of the hump and are 
handled by the yard conductor. 
The yard is lighted by floodlights mounted in batteries 
on steel towers. Additional floodlights are mounted on 
the top of the retarder towers to give increased illumi- 
nation at points where needed by the retarder operator. 


Cost of Yard Operation Reduced 


Decided advantages of the new layout are already 
evident. As previously stated, a comparison of 
the principal items of the cost of yard operation for 
each car classified shows a good reduction in March, 
1928, over March, 1927, although it is too early to 
arrive at precise conclusions. 

The saving in wages is considerable after deducting 
the wages of the new car retarder maintainers and 
helpers, a maintainer and two helpers being employed 
on the day trick and a maintainer on each of the other 
two tricks. 

Was Operated With Two Tricks 


In March, 1927, the yard was operated with two 
tricks, 6:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., and 6:30 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
The average number of riders per shift was 24.5. Each 
rider worked an average of 2 hr. 45 min. overtime every 
day. The motor car operator (each trick) who former- 
ly hauled the riders back to the hump is no longer re- 
quired. The power-operated switches likewise relieved 
the four switch-tenders on each trick. 

Mallet type locomotives equipped with boosters or 
auxiliary locomotives under the tender, are used to push 
full trains of 100 to 110 cars, 9,000 tons, over the hump. 
This engine has a drawbar pull of 143,800 Ib. at speeds 
of 3 to 5 miles an hour. 

During a great portion of the month of March, 1928, 
the hump engine was the only locomotive used in the 
westbound yard, the west end engine and the trimmer 
engine formerly used not being required. The hump 
engine now has time to double trains together and put 
on the caboose. ‘ 

This switching was formerly done by the west end 
engine. 


Number of Employees Reduced 


With the car retarder operation, the number of em- 
ployees has been so reduced, as compared with car 
riders and switchman operation, that it is now eco- 
nomical to operate the yard for three instead of two 
tricks. , 

The three-trick operation has the advantage that 
trains can be made up at any time and can depart at 
regular intervals throughout a 24-hour period, which 
results in smoother operation of the adjoining divisions 
and likewise results in the elimination of congestion on 
the road. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has reduced the 
schedule of its Mid-Continent special which operates between 
Dallas, Tex., and Minneapolis, Minn., and its “Firefly” which 


operates between Dallas and Kansas City, Mc., by 45 minutes. 


Under the new schedule the Mid-Continent leaves Dallas at 
9:15 p. m. instead of 8:30 p. m. and arrives in Minneapolis 
at & m. as previously. The return schedule has been re- 
duced five minutes. The Firefly leaves Dallas at 10:45 a. m. 


instead of 10:00 a. m. and arrives in Kansas City at 7:10 a. m. 
as previously. Returning it leaves Kansas City at 8:10 p. m. 
instead of 8:00 p. m. and arrives in Dallas at 3:30 p. m. in- 
Stead of 3.35 p. m. 
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I. C. C. Declines to Suspend 
Lake Cargo Coal Rates 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

TS own efforts to prevent a rate war among the 
I railroads over the relative adjustment of “lake 

cargo” coal rates having been prevented by a court 
injunction, restraining enforcement of its order direct- 
ing the southern roads to cancel their reduction in rates 
from the southern district mines, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission apparently has decided to let the 
railroads fight the matter out among themselves until 
they are able to reach some kind of a compromise. 

On June 12 the commission declined to suspend tariffs 
filed by the Baltimore & Ohio, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, Western Maryland and F. V. Davis, 
agent, providing for a reduction of 20 cents a ton, in 
the rates from mines in Ohio, Pennsylvania and north- 
ern West Virginia on coal to Lake Erie ports for trans- 
shipment by water as cargo for discharge at lake ports 
north of Port Huron, Mich., and Sarina, Ont. This 
reduction, which the roads propose to make effective 
on June 18, to expire by limitation on December 31, 
(except those via or in connection with the Baltimore 
& Ohio) corresponds to the reduction recently put into 
effect by the roads serving the southern coal district, 
which in turn met the reduction ordered by the com- 
mission effective last August in the rates from the 
northern district. 

When the southern roads proposed to meet the re- 
duction ordered by the commission, in order to restore 
the differential relation which had formerly existed but 
which it had tried to change, the commission suspended 
the tariffs and, after hearings, ordered them cancelled. 
Southern coal operators then obtained an injunction 
against the commission’s order from the federal court 
at Charleston, W. Va., and the case is on its way to 
the Supreme Court. Several meetings were held by the 
railway executives and tariff officers in an effort to bring 
about a compromise, possibly on a 35-cent differential, 
but no agreement was reached and the northern lines 
filed their tariffs about a month ago. 

The reduction in the northern rates ordered by the 
commission in 1927, after the rates had been before it 
in various earlier cases, increased the differential under 
the rates from West Virginia and Kentucky from 25 
to 45 cents. The southern reduction restored the 25- 
cent spread and the latest reduction puts the difference 
between the rates from the competing districts back to 
54 cents, but some hints of a farther reduction have 
been thrown out by the southern roads. 

Protests asking the commission to exercise its power 
to suspend the new northern rates had been filed by a 
committee representing the southern coal operators, by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Louisville & Nashville rail- 
roads, by the city of Detroit, and by the Corporation 
Commission of Virginia. A reply to the protest of the 
southern operators has also been filed by the Pitts- 
burgh Operators’ Lake Rate Committee. 

The action of the northern lines is described in the 
protest of the southern operators as “obviously retali- 
atory” and intended to “initiate a rate war.” The L. 
& N. protest also charges that the action of the north- 
ern railroads “is intended to start a rate war with the 
L. & N., C. & O., and N. & W. for the purpose of in- 
creasing the differential against the southern West Vir- 
ginia and Eastern Kentucky coal mines and in favor of 
the Pittsburgh district from 25 to 45 cents a ton and 
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depriving the said mines and the carriers serving, them 
of the great bulk of their ldke catgo’ coal tonnage.” 

“Furthermore,” it-says, “if.said proposed reduced rates 
b&come effective, they ‘will cause a rate war unless the 
C. & O., L. & N., and N. & W. abandon their legal 
rights and submit to the gross injustice of being de- 
prived of most, or a substantial part, of their lake cargo 
coal traffic. And, it is self-evident that if these carriers. 
can and do meet the reductions of their northern com- 
petitors, and if the latter maintain the position pro- 
claimed in the aforementioned tariffs, lake cargo 
coal rates will corkscrew downward until all of them 
become less than.the cost of carriage.” 

The L. & N. also asserts that if the reduced rates are 
allowed to go into effect the result will be a loss of ap- 
proximately 3,800,000 tons of lake cargo coal traffic 
to it and its connections, which, at the former rate of 
$1.91 a ton would produce a revenue of $7,258,000 and 
at the present rate of $1.71 would produce $6,498,000, 
and ata rate of $1.51 a tom, which would be the rate 
from the southern fields if the southern roads should 
attempt to meet the latest reduction of the northern 
lines, $5,738,000 per annum. It adds that the C. & O. 
and Norfolk & Western would suffer a corresponding 
enormous loss of tonnage and revenue. 

After referring to the commission’s power to pre- 
scribe minimum rates to prevent rate wars the L. &. 
N. says that the northern lines as well as the southern 
lines should be made to await the decision in the case 
now pending in the court as to whether the provisions 
of section 15a justified its suspension of the reduction by 
the southern lines. 

The southern operators say that the new tariffs of the 

northern lines “either provide for a legalized rebate 
(refund of 20 cents per ton if the coal is unloaded at 
points ‘north’ of Port Huron, Mich., and Sarina, Ont.) 
on certain shipments of lake cargo coal or else they 
provide two different rates for the same transportation 
service.” ‘The published rates on all shipments of lake 
cargo coal are left unchanged”, they say, “but the foot- 
note appearing in the tariffs provides for a refund of 
20 cents, dependent upon contingencies happening after 
the transportation service performed by the railroads 
has been completed and after the coal has passed into 
the possession of carriers by water, beyond the control 
of the railroads or of this commission, and beyond the 
possibility of any adequate policing by the commission 
or the railroads.” They also assert that the plan of the 
northern lines is “an endeavor to thwart or circumvent 
the decree of the United States district court” and that 
“they should not now receive aid and comfort from 
the commission in defeating the decree of the court 
pending appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, in its protest, asks the sus- 
pension of the tariffs on the ground, among others, that 
the proposed rates create a prima facie presumption 
that they are too low and therefore in violation of sec- 
tion 1. It asks that it and its shippers may receive 
from the commission the same consideration in connec- 
tion with the proposed reductions that the northern 
carriers and their shippers received in connection with 
the proposed reductions of the sourthern lines last 
August. The Pittsburgh district committee takes the po- 
sition that the rates should be permitted to become effec- 
tive because they establish the relationship between the 
northern and southern rates which the commission in- 
dicated to be proper in its second decision in the lake 
cargo case. It contends that the action of the northern 
lines is not violative of the injunction of the court, 
which runs against the order of the commission which 
ordered the cancellation of the reduced rates from the 
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southern fields. Answering the contentions of 

* the protestants that the action of the northern Jing 
initiates a rate war, the Pittsburgh operators say thy, 
the rate war, was in fact initiated by the southern Jing 
when they filed the reduced rates last summer which 
the commission ordered cancelled. 
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Freight Car Loading 

WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
BSERVANCE of the Memorial Day holiday 
brought revenue freight car loading down jn 
the week ended June 2 to 934,214 cars, as com. 
pared with 1,020,916 cars in the preceding week, a de. 
crease of 86,702. The total for the week, however. 
represented an increase of 22,704 cars as compared with 
loading in the corresponding week of last year and a de- 
crease of 10,650 cars as compared with 1926. Loading 
of miscellaneous freight amounted to 271,128 cars, an 
increase of 24,870 cars as compared with a year ago, 
Loading of less-than-carload merchandise and ore also 
was larger than in corresponding week of last year. 
Coal loading of 138,941 cars was only 463 cars under 
last year’s total. Loading in all districts, with the ex- 
ception of the Pocahontas, was larger than a year ago. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 

of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


























Week Ende Saturday, June 2, 1928 
Districts 1928 1927 1936 
er ee 214,175 204,568 218,107 
De i cncecusaieenseenaaawan 189,665 187,216 191,328 
PE etébiceedeeeneandaeee 49,088 55,878 54,909 
inn cade hewe weeks ce uaete 138,650 135,918 140,391 
DS cee ae aedene wane 148,376 145,484 147,292 
Cee WON .6sceankenveceds 124,554 117,674 124,824 
PED é-cundedtaseneencdaewds 69,706 64,772 67,953 
Total Western Districts........... 342,636 327,930 340,069 
ar. Ue ee ee 934,214 911,510 944,864 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........ 33,914 36,415 36,836 
SS ear ere 24,885 28,694 25,559 
ST edcnedachedndedSeeched baeen 138,941 139,404 154,550 
Se \ctndiaceeiineestendaednesen 9,864 10,413 11,548 
ere ee 64,401 64,512 70,860 
OE anceheccaversapeenecssevetocen 60,890 58,835 62,544 
DN Eade, sicecwcienees 230,191 226,979 234,455 
PE vada wscncnsadbaonen 371,128 346,258 348,512 
SE TOC PE Ce Le EOL 934,214 911,510 944,864 
MY 20D accawewencesiadsachoanes 1,020,916 1,026,789 1,080,786 
Pt “20 |. vaeewsadwsdawa Aeneas 1,003,497 1,027,498 1,039,070 
OE ae er ree 1,001,983 1,029,424 1,029,748 
et WW aaeennccureuseatemeeeves 979,662 1,024,761 996,216 
Cumulative total, 22 weeks......20,468,015 21,436,696 21,123,115 


The freight car surplus for the period ended May 31 
averaged 304,152 cars, including 108,833 coal cars and 
143,264 box cars. 


Canadian Car Loadings 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended June 2 totalled 69,075 cars, an increase over 
the previous week of 7,009 cars and an increase over the 
same week last year of 6,989 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada 
SS Oe eee 69,075 37,112 
Pe 2 Pace eets ded eenewnses 62.066 38,992 
re 2 Dictéceteseuesanseses 68,993 41,287 
"|S 3S 2 eer re 62,086 34,580 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
8 eS ree re 1,393,463 880,472 
De DE bade ven cheeks chee eenes 1,326,584 857,087 . 
SE Be emenedsdes caseekerunet 1,238,522 822,560 


DurincG the period from May 1 to 15, 1,880 passenger trains 
on the Wabash had an “on-time” record of 99.68 per cen! 
The Decatur and Moberly divisions, operating 1,014 trains, 
had a record of 100 per cent during that time. Of the seven 
divisions, six reported a performance of better than 99 per 
cent. 
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Locomotive Designs to Reduce 
Maintenance 


Taking advantage of the tandem main rod drive to reduce 
cylinder centers—Substituting a unit casting 
for front frames and cylinders 
By W. E. Woodard 


Vice-president, Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


and new locomotive specifications prepared during 

the past two years indicate the trend of locomotive 
nstruction—even though the amount of new power 
represented is relatively small. Judged by this standard, 
there is not the slightest question about the railways en- 
dorsing the principles of low combustion rates, higher 
boiler pressure, limited cut-off, and booster. 

To this association is due much of the credit for the 
magnificent showing in fuel economy made by the rail- 
roads in the last few years. How much more it is pos- 
sible to accomplish may be realized from this fact: The 
locomotives possessing all of the features just enumerated 
represent less than five per cent of the freight power of 
the country. There are, therefore, plenty of opportuni- 
ties yet open to reduce the total coal bill of the railroads 
by the purchase of modern power units. 

Advances are almost always initiated as the result of 
comparisons. One result of the splendid reduction in 
total locomotive fuel consumption already made is that by 
comparison attention is forcibly called to another large 
item of operating expense which has now actually be- 
come greater than fuel costs; that is, locomotive main- 
tenance. Although maintenance has been reduced, it 
has not fallen as rapidly as fuel costs, and now locomo- 
tive maintenance is really taking a greater proportion of 
operating expenses than is coal. 


[: seems fair to assume that the new power purchased 
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Maintenance Now Costs More Than Fuel 
And thus it appears reasonable that the locomotive 


designer in planning future developments should consider 


* Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the International 


Railway Fuel Association at Chicago, May 10, 1928 
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changes in mechanical construction of the locomotive 
which promise substantial improvements in the mainte- 
nance itétn. And these should be undertaken and go 
hand in hand with any further advances directed to bet- 
terment in -fuel performance. 

I do not want to imply that locomotive designers have 
ignored the maintenance problem. But I think it is a 
fair statement to say that fuel economy and increased 
power have received the major effort and that no change 
in fundamental design has recently been made which is 
especially directed toward reducing locomotive mainte- 
nance. In my opinion, one of the most important possi- 
bilities in future locomotive design lies in this direction, 
particularly as greater reliability and longer life of the 
machinery directly aid in the long-run program and more 
intensive utilization of power, which in turn will result 
in greater fuel economy. 


The Two Divisions of Locomotive Maintenance 


There are naturally two major divisions in locomotive 
maintenance: The maintenance of the steam generating 
plant and the maintenance of the steam-using plant. The 
division of the cost of maintenance between these two 
general items appears to be roughly about one-third 
boiler and two-thirds machinery. 

The solution of the boiler problem probably lies in 
some form of water-tube firebox, which will eliminate 
staybolts and upon this problem much work is being done, 
although as yet there are comparatively few such boilers 
in service. 

Improvements in the machinery portion offer possi- 
bilities which can be used at once. Moreover, machinery 
improvements offer the greatest chance for reducing 
maintenance costs by attacking the major portion of this 
expense. These improvements can be made without go- 
ing to any untried elements of construction. The various 
designs which I will show have been developed for the 
purpose of reducing machinery maintenance, and they 
not only offer possibilities in this direction, but also pro- 
vide means within our present width limits for increases 
in power and size beyond the range possible with present 
construction. 


The Problem of Cylinder Centers 
and Frame Centers 


In the design of the machinery of a locomotive two 
fundamental dimensions receive, or at least should re- 
ceive, major consideration. These two dimensions (com- 
monly called frame centers and cylinder centers), to- 
gether with the piston thrust or load which is set by the 
size of cylinder and steam pressure, determine the major 
stresses which come upon the machinery portion of the 
locomotive. 

As locomotives have increased in size and power, the 
distance between frame centers has steadily decreased 
while cylinder centers have, on the other hand, spread 
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out, resulting in greatly increased leverage or bending 
moment about the frames. As a result, bending moments 
on frames, axles, and pins, as well as bearing pressures 
on all journals, have increased in magnitude until now 
they are many times those existing on locomotives built 
only a few years ago. No presentation of figures is 
needed to prove this point. Anyone who rides locomo- 
tives of great power has felt the working of these enor- 
mous forces upon the locomotive structure. 

The suggestions 1 present attack this fundamental 
problem by offering a way to decrease these stresses ma- 
terially by reducing the distance between cylinder centers. 
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case with the ordinary arrangement. This leaves , 
main pin with only one driver to turn, thus making 
possible to cut down the length of this bearing. 7, 
new arrangement makes possible the building of 4 
heaviest type of locomotive with only 88-in. cyting 
centers, a decrease of 5 in. to 7 in. over recent lap 
locomotives. This means a reduction of the bending p, 
ment on the frames, axles, and pins of as much as oJ 
sixth, which is a significant decrease in view of 
magnitude of these forces. 


The drawing of the tandem main rod drive shows jj 
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The Tandem Main-rod Drive Compared with the Conventional Type 


They also provide a more substantial connection between 
the cylinders and the main frames, as well as a rigid 
unitary support for the guides and valve motion. All 
three of these elements of design are vital to the mainte- 
nance problem. 

The drawing of the tandem main rod drive shows the 
steps by which the new designs were evolved. The 
guides are moved slightly ahead of their ordinary posi- 


effect of the arrangement in the overall width of th 
cylinders. The relief afforded in this one item alone i 
at once apparent to the mechanical officers who have for 
years been trying to squeeze their locomotives insié 
hard and fast width limits. 

Another advantage which follows is the possibility oi 
using standard cross-cylinder centers for all sizes, thu 
securing a far greater interchangeability of parts than i 
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The Unitary Machinery Support Applied to a 4-6-4 Type Design 


tion, so as entirely to clear the pin and rod on number 
one driving wheel, thus allowing the cross-centers of the 
guides and cylinders to be pulled inwardly. The main 
rod is connected to the second driving wheel and, on 
account of using the tandem main rod drive, the force 
required to turn the back drivers is transmitted directly 
to them without going through the main pin, as is the 


possible when cylinder centers change with differet! 


design. 

Still another very important point in this arrangemet! 
is the manner in which it lends itself to a constructiol 
involving a unitary engine machinery support. 


bracket, deck casting, and front frame filling, together 


This § 
single casting incorporates the cylinder saddles, bumpet f 
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with integral valve gear and guide supports. It provides 
an unusually fine bolting connection to the main frames 
ahead of the first driver and is also bolted to the smoke- 
hox at the saddle in the usual way. 

One of the drawings of the unitary machinery support 
shows the application of these principles to a 4-6-4 type 
locomotive. It clearly shows how the arrangement pro- 
yides for a rigid integral support for the guides and the 
yalve motion. It hardly needs any discussion in detail to 
show the desirability of a solid support for the guides 
which will insure against any bending or distortion. 
Shows tl while the design shows a single-bar type of guide, such, 
for example, as used on the Pennsylvania heavy power, 


ug there is ample space in the design to provide an equally 

Uy SiS rigid support for the ordinary alligator type of crosshead 
A ve and guide. In the application to this class of power a 
Tas reduction in cylinder centers of about 5 in. or 6 in. will 
2 q be secured, bending moments reduced about one sixth, 
\ and the main boxes relieved of more than one half their 





a 


usual work. Please note also the very fine connection 
between the unitary machinery support and the main 
frames. 

With the 4-8-4 type locomotive, cylinder centers of 94 
in. or 95 in. are required with the ordinary construction. 
With the arrangement of this type shown in one of the 
illustrations, cylinder centers of 88 in. can be secured, 
thus reducing this dimension by 6 in. or 7 in. The same 
Ys | kind of support for guides and valve motion is afforded 
“-. & as before described for the 4-6-4 design. 

In any of these designs, the cylinders may be cast 
integral. Such an arrangement is illustrated in a draw- 
ing which also shows in a little more detail the integral 
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It would be entirely impracticable to build such a 
locomotive as this with the ordinary design of cylinders, 
rods, pins, and axles, as cylinder centers would have to 
be placed 96 in. or 98 in. apart, with a corresponding 
heavy bending moment on the main axles, crank pins, 
and other parts. The cylinder centers on the design 
shown are 88 in., a decrease of 10 in. from the distance 
required with the ordinary form of construction were 
it physically possible to apply it. 

This design is in the range of locomotive sizes where 
the Mallet has been the only unit which the designer 
could offer. The new design, therefore, shows the possi- 
bilities in a field of motive power where maintenance 



























































































































































a 7 valve motion support and guide supports, as well as the The Machinery Support with the Cylinders Cast Integral 
h aad ‘B® connection between the unitary machinery support cast- 
- inside «=«'S and the main frames. costs have always been high and where a design which 
" - Nis r P . . . . *. . 1] 
- The Same Principles Adapted to the ee ee in this item of expense is we 
nudity ot i ” ; , , 
es, thu: Two-Wheel Leading Truck The six-wheel trailing truck is shown in the design for 
yr teny The use of this principle is not confined to locomo- the reason that it is necessary to have a firebox of very 

, 0 

f Oo 

Application of the Tandem Main-rod Drive and the Unitary Machinery Support to an Eight-coupled Locomotive 
‘rent tives having a four-wheel leading truck. A very satis- large size to produce steam economically for the large 

factory application has been worked out for a two-wheel cylinders. In the design presented a firebox with 151 — 

nent lea ung-truck locomotive and this is shown applied to a__ sq. ft. of grate area is contemplated. There will be noth- 
tion lo motive having six pairs of coupled drivers, although ing revolutionary or troublesome in a six-wheel articu- 
This it 's equally applicable to engines having a lesser number _ lated truck, as the practicability and safety of four-wheel 
per oi driving wheels. truck designs have been proved by their use on about 


ther 
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200 locomotives operating in a wide range of service. 
The possibilities of this design can best be understood 

by a comparison with a typical heavy simple Mallet of 

about equal driving wheel weight, shown in the table. 





Comparison of a 2-12-6 and a 2-8-8-2 Simple Mallet 


Locomotive 
2-12-6 2-8-8-2 
Tractive force, total.......... 130,000 Ib. 130,000 Ib. 


Cylinders 4—28 in. by 32 in. 
Driving wheel diameter 
Total weight of locomotive... 


Boiler capacity, Ib. steam per 


2—32 .in. by 32 in. 


heel diameter...... 63 in. 63 in. 
600,000 Ib. 600,000 Ib. 
hour 99,600 Ib 80,000 Ib. 
Increase in boiler capacity, per 


cent 





Although the two engines each weigh approximately 
600,000 Ib., the-2-12-6 design has a 24% per cent increase 
in boiler capacity, which is readily accounted for by the 
omission of one pair of cylinders,:guides, rods, etc., and 
two pairs of driving wheels. The real measure of use- 
fulness of the locomotive is boiler capacity; it is the 
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Based upon the experience with existing tandern majp 
rod drives, mentioned above, it can be predicted wit, 
certainty that the racking of the frames and frame coy. 
nections would be much reduced. 

Counterbalance conditions would be much improved 
on account of the decreased offset between the planes of 
movement of reciprocating parts and the balance blocks 

There would appear to be little argument that suppor. 
ing the guides and valve motion on an integral casting 
which is either cast together with the cylinder barrels 
or directly connected to them, would result in a marked 
improvement in the upkeep of the guides and valve mo. 
tion. Moreover, there is ample space to make this cag. 
ing very rigid, thus insuring the permanent alinement oj 
these parts relative to each other and to the cylinders, 


While these suggestions apply particularly to locomo- 
tives of great power, the principles are useful in any 
designs and sizes. The various points have been pre. 
sented in outline only. But if you will take the designs 






































A Single Driving-unit Design, Possible with the Tandem Main-rod Drive, Embodying an Adaptation of the Unitary 
Machinery Support for Two-wheel Engine Trucks 


factor which determines what the gross ton-mile output 
will be. As far as the construction details are concerned, 
the bending moments in the 2-12-6 are actually within the 
limits of several existing locomotive designs and, while 
some of the features may appear to contain innovations, 
as a matter of fact, there is nothing in the elements of 
this design which have not a sound basis either in de- 
velopment already done or by comparison with existing 
practice. 


How Will Maintenance Be Reduced? 


Now, what improvements could be expected if these 
suggestions were incorporated in a locomotive? 

It is at once apparent that a material decrease in width 
over the cylinders would be secured. Or, within a given 
width limit, a considerably more powerful locomotive 
can be built. 

There would be a substantial decrease in the mainte- 
nance of the driving boxes, rod bearings, and other parts 
over engines constructed with the conventional cylinder 
arrangement and rods. This statement can be made with 
certainty, for the reason that there are now available 
comparisons between tandem main rod drives and the 
ordinary rod drives operating under similar conditions 
and with the same cylinder cross-centers. These com- 
parisons show a decided improvement with the tandem 
main rod construction in maintenance of both the rods 
and the driving boxes. 

It is evident that a very much more substantial con- 
nection between the cylinders and the frames can be 
secured, as there is a much larger space available for 
bolting. 


shown and analyze them you will find that each step has 
a firm foundation in existing practice and what may ap- 
pear somewhat novel is only the logical development of 
things already tried and proved. 

The designs offer, I hope, some help in a problem of 
great magnitude. From the interest displayed by the few 
railroad mechanical men with whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss these features of design, I venture the 
prediction that soon we will see locomotives in service 
embodying these improvements. 
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An Old Sign Intended to Preserve the Well-Being of New 
Englanders—Similar Signs Were Posted at All Stations 
on the New York & New Haven in 1850 
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Attendance at Claim Meeting 


Exceeds Previous Years 


New theories concerning the cause of damage to lading 
while in trans:t are being investigated 


the relation of container construction, loading 

and stowing methods, the condition of the road- 

bed and the design of car springs, draft gears and other 

accessories to damaged lading was indicated at the thirty- 

seventh annual meeting of the Freight Claim Division of 

the American Railway Association held at Detroit, Mich., 

on June 5 to 8. The attendance at this meeting was 

greater than in any previous year, the number of repre- 
sentatives of railroads present being 350. 

In addition to the consideration of the reports of the 


M ARKED progress in scientific investigations of 


presented shows a slight increase, while the number of 
claims under investigation and the amount of paid claims 
in suspense continues to decrease, thereby reflecting a 
healthy condition in the claim situation as a whole. 
The unlocated damage and rough handling items, in 
1927, show an increase of more than a million dollars. 
In other words, while the total of the account for 1927 
is less than for 1925, during the two-year period there 
has been an increase in these two causes of $2,253,825. 
This feature doubly emphasizes the repeated statements 
of the committee since 1921 that, in order to enable pre- 
vention activities to be intelligently applied and a sub- 


ary several committees, addresses were made by R. H. Aish- 
ton, president of the A. R. A. and R. B. White, president stantial reduction made in this outstanding item of un- 
fof the Central of New Jersey; Julius H. Parmelee, located damage and rough handling, there must be a care- 
has fMdirector of the Bureau of Railway Economics spoke on ful analysis and a more definite allocation of payments. 
‘ap- ‘The Value of Statistics in the Study of the Loss and The committee felt that although all damage is not 
it of J} Damage Problem,” and Frank Wenter, Jr., general claim chargeable to rough handling, there is rough handling 
agent of the Chicago & North Western addressed the among the carriers and that the problem should be 
10f ff meeting on “Practical Accident Prevention.” Ata joint viewed, not from the angle of what the other fellow 
few luncheon of the Detroit Board of Commerce, the Detroit should do, but with a determination to correct conditions 
or- District Shippers Conference, the Detroit Terminal Com- as they develop. Based on evidence secured from hun- 
the mittee of the Chicago Claim Conference and the Division, dreds of tests with impact recording devices, it can be 
vice L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of the Detroit safely assumed that fully 95 per cent of the known rough 


Board of Commerce spoke on “The Value of Co-op- 
erative Work Between Carriers and Commercial Organ- 
izations,” and Thomas C. Smith, chairman of the 
Freight Claim Division described the work of the Divi- 
sion and its relation to the shipper. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Chairman, 
H. T. Lively, general claim agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; first vice-chairman, John D. 


| Shields, freight claim agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 


damag 


Quincy, Chicago; and second vice-chairman, A. R. 
MeNitt, freight claim agent of the Union Pacific, Omaha, 
Neb. \Vashington was chosen as the place for the 1929 
annual session. 


Committee on Freight Claim Prevention 


The committee on Freight Claim Prevention reported 
that notwithstanding a downward trend of loss and 
for a period of seven years, the account for 
1927 shows an increase of $525,744 or from $38,187,315 
in 1926 to $38,713,059 in 1927. The number of claims 
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handling occurs in yard and terminal switching, and 
further developments indicate clearly that on lines mak- 
ing a close study of the matter, it is known just what 
yards or terminals are the offenders. The commodities 
involved most frequently include fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, sewer pipe, live stock, automobiles, furniture, 
eggs, glass, glassware and crockery. 

The committee believes that shippers and receivers of 
freight can be of great help in the program for con- 
trolling these carload damage items. Fully 75 per cent 
of the carload traffic is loaded by the shipper and un- 
loaded by the consignee. There is every indication of a 
willingness on the part of the shipping public to take an 
active part in the educational program, if a plan can be 
devised for furnishing the shippers with information in 
connection with cars improperly loaded. If shippers 
whose carload consignments are frequently damaged 
could be acquainted with the methods employed by ship- 
pers whose loading is generally satisfactory, much im- 
provement might be effected. 
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During 1927 there was a net increase of $914,025 in 
the fresh fruit and vegetable account. The fact that this 
is nearly double the total increase in the entire loss and 
damage bill is sufficient to cause much concern, but 
further consideration shows that unlocated damage and 
rough handling increased $962,541. Of the 16 classified 
causes for charges to this account, unlocated damage and 
rough handling are the only ones showing a need of 
serious attention and, in summing up the things fe- 
sponsible for the abnormal charges to these two items, it 





Pears Damaged in Transit 


is recognized that “broken packages” is the one big 
problem. 

While the correction of this cause depends largely 
upon improved containers and methods of loading, in- 
vestigations have developed that a part of the trouble 
is chargeable to the manner in which packages are han- 
dled at destination points, with particular reference to 
recoopering and the disposition of salvage. The com- 
mittee urged that the individual line representatives make 
a survey at each of their important delivery points with 
the view of applying necessary remedial measures. 

For the seventh consecutive year claims paid for 
freight stolen in transit were reduced. The amount paid 
in 1927 was $1,151,136, which was 12 per cent less than 
in 1926, 88 per cent less than in 1921 and 41 per cent 
under 1914. Adding the claims charged to the com- 
panion causes, unlocated and concealed loss, the total for 
1927 was $5,296,741 compared with $31,949,184 for 
1921 or a reduction of 83 per cent in seven years. Com- 
pared to other claim causes there has also been great 
improvement, this class of claim having decreased from 
33 per cent of the total claim payments in 1921 to 14 
per cent last year. It is believed that still further im- 
provement can be made in this account by a close check- 
ing of all contributing conditions, including the recooper- 
ing of broken packages. 

Under the new furniture account, which amounted to 
2,000,000, unlocated damage and rough handling of 
cars contributed $1,265,701 and concealed damage $646.- 
924. While rough handling of cars was a factor, un- 
doubtedly the major part of the damage resulted from 
innumerable conditions connected with the packing, crat- 
ing and handling. In the belief that greater progress 
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can be made by developing comprehensively (1¢ ung. sects of 
lying causes, the types of furniture and the packsfilys and b 
mainly responsible, the committee has proposed thy regular 
number of the railroads unite with the  inspecigliMough t! 
bureaus and the A. R. A. Freight Container Hureay Jmpossi 
an extensive survey of the problem. nspector 
This study will be made. during October and wil] fBrder 
under the direction of the Freight Claim Division, wifiyrthet 
the co-operation of the individual roads, the variggfilichippets 
freight inspection bureaus and the Freight Contains [n th 
Bureau. The necessary information will be obtained \ables, ‘ 
the examination of shipments at the principal points jiMincreas¢ 
destination, which will probably include New YojfMp all !c 
Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., Houston, Tex., Dallas, St. Loysftainers 
Mo., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal., Boston, Mas, show? 
New Orleans, La., Kansas City, Mo., and Montreal, Que one an 
The inspection reports will be sent to the Freight Co. accord! 
tainer Bureau where they will be examined and tabulate and st 
currently during the period of the study. shape ¢ 
Scientific Investigation Will Cut Claims “er 
The general opinion current in the discussion of thi tops“ 
Prevention Committee’s report favored a scientific in. dress, 
vestigation of container construction, loading and stow. It wa: 
ing methods, the condition of the roadbed, and the design basket 
of car springs, draft gears and other accessories tof for th 
determine their effect upon load shifting and bracing§ tables 
and container failure. One railroad has studied thi be sp 
effects of vertical shifting and has experimented with af} of mi 
top bracing which prevents the load from leaving the Se 
floor. Another is conducting an investigation under the} melo 
direction of the engineer of tests to ascertain the action pres¢ 
of the load during switching operations and while travers-B of a 
ing rough sections of the line. To obtain the necessary{ bulk! 
data, heavily loaded cars are placed on the rear of 80-carf the | 


trains and men are placed in these cars to observe the 
Although the investigation is still in its 


conditions. 








Tub-Basket Supporting 1500 lb. Under Compression Test 


early stages it has been found that with a tight load the 
first impact causes the lading to buckle and remain i 
this position while with a loose load the merchandise 
bulges in the center and returns to its normal position. 
From the observations already made it is felt that transit 
vibration or vertical shifting contributes as much to 
breakage as the rough handling of equipment. In a few 
instances the vibration was so excessive that the men 
were unable to remain in the cars. 
discovery of this situation a study will be made of the 
different types of springs and their effect. 

The taking of photographs of the lading when the 
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ar is opened at destination to impress shippers with the 
fects of proper and improper methods of loading, stow- 
g and bracing was advocated as a means of eliminating 
rreguiarities in packing, loading, and unloading. _Al- 
hough the inspection otf all cars at the point of origin is 
impossible it was felt advisable for the existing staffs of 
on the various roads to use automobiles in 
increase the number of cars inspected and 
extend claim prevention education among 















nspectors 
yrder to 
further 
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In the discussion of damage to fresh fruits and vege- 
ables, which during the first three months of 1928 has 
increased $268,000 in contrast to a reduction of $423,000 
in all loss and damage for the same period, certain con- 
tainers were condemned. Recent investigations have 
shown that two sizes of hampers, the one bushel and the 
one and one-half bushel, are not being manufactured 
according to standard requirements and cannot be loaded 
and stowed properly in cars because of their peculiar 
shape and bulged top. It was suggested that the Freight 
Container Bureau pass a ruling forbidding the acceptance 
of these hampers when offered for shipment with bulged 
tops ‘and requiring that the manufacturers’ name, ad- 
dress, and specifications be stamped on each container. 
It was also recommended that the round bottom bushel 
basket be eliminated from the classification as a container 
















| for the shipment of miscellaneous fresh fruits and vege- 
| tables and that the flat bottom, tub shaped, bushel basket 


be specifically named as the container for the handling 


| of miscellaneous fresh fruits and vegetables. ° 


Several roads are studying the handling of water- 
melons, which commodity is being damaged under the 
present system of loading because of the development 
of a thin rind product. One road advocates the use of 


bulkheads to divide the lading into sections and another 
the handling of melons on the head end of trains. 


The 





Watermelons Present a Difficult Problem 


southeastern lines have organized a watermelon com- 
mittee, composed of all originating watermelon lines. It 
intention of the committee to make tests on bedding, 


is tl 
an’ padding and bulkheading or dividing the car into 
three compartments, which will give the melons about 
10 5x 12 ft. of space in which to shift instead of 36 ft. 

i we are to meet the conditions with which we are 
co ronted today on the railroads of this country in even 


a t.irly satisfactory manner,’ Mr. White said, “we must 
do it largely by eliminating waste and by increasing pro- 
duction. There appears to be little or no relief in sight 
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to lighten our ever-increasing tax burden. You are all 
very familiar with the prevailing tendency of public 
regulating bodies to lower rates continually and to re- 
quire very large expenditures for non-productive im- 
provements. Although the population of our country is 
now and has been increasing at the rate of 21 per cent 
every ten years, railroad tonnage is not now increasing 
in a like proportion, or even in the same manner as in 
the past. In fact it is almost stationary. So we are still 
face to face with our constant problem of getting ‘a little 
more out of what we already have.’ 








Automobiles Must Be Properly Blocked 


“The particular work in this connection in which the 
claim departments of our railroads have been very help- 
ful and can continue to be very helpful is, of course, in 
the elimination of waste; but if you are going to ac- 
complish as much in this direction as I am sure you are 
anxious to accomplish, it is necessary that you have the 
whole-hearted and sympathetic support of not only the 
departments interested but the employees themselves. 

“I believe we will find generally, that the responsi- 
bility for claims falls heaviest upon the shoulders of the 
operating department which, of course, includes both 
the mechanical department and the conducting-trans- 
portation department. 

“There seems to be no uniformity on our railroads as 
to the department responsible for handling the settlement 
of claims, and I will advocate no particular department. 
In fact, I do not believe it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence so long as the personnel of the department is as it 
should be, but I do think a great deal depends upon the 
energetic enthusiasm this important work receives from 
the officers and employees engaged in handling the work 
of the operating department. 

“Most railroads, I believe, use the plan of holding 
periodical meetings with transportation and mechanical 
department officers and a certain number of agents and 
employees selected from the ranks. The plan is ex- 
cellent but I believe that as time goes on the enthusiasm 
begins to lag, some of the department heads are reported 
absent because of other important duties and too often a 
routine plan is followed that is tiresome and uninterest- 
ing. The members assume a sort of bored expression 
and the hour of adjournment is welcomed by most, if 
not all present. The minutes of the meeting, when read 
some time later, often indicate that an interesting meeting 
was held, while a careful analysis at the end of the year 
will not always disclose that a great deal has been ac- 
complished as a result of these meetings under such 
circumstances. 
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“In my opinion one of the greatest opportunities for 
the elimination of waste, so far as claim prevention is 
concerned, lies in getting our operating departments sin- 
cerely and enthusiastically interested in this important 
question. I feel that this can best be accomplished by 
giving a great deal of careful thought to means and 
methods of making these meetings intensely interesting. 
Drop, so far as possible, routine programs and statistics 
and indicate the trend of the particular items in which 
men are interested in large highly colored charts. 

“Good service never meant more than it does today, 
and by this same token poor service never cost as much 
as it does today. In my opinion a claim should be an 











A Container Developed Through Research 


indication to an operating man that there has been a 
failure of service—a failure in the working of that part 
of the transportation machine for which he is responsible. 
It should be handled quickly, the same as any other serv- 
ice failure. The investigation should be most thorough, 
the facts secured quickly and accurately and the patron 
properly cared for.” 

Mr. Aishton commended the division on its work and 
emphasized the importance of creating a proper under- 
standing of rough handling. He quoted a yardmaster as 
saying that the average man does not comprehend damage 
to equipment. To eliminate rough handling, he sug- 
gested that enginemen be instructed to handle all cars in 
the same manner they would move cars containing their 
own household furniture. 

In commenting on the carriers as a whole he said: 

“The railroads have made an enviable record in the 
matter of increased operating efficiency in the past eight 
years, greater strides in that direction having been 
achieved by them than by almost any other industry. Re- 
ports for the first quarter of this year indicate that im- 
proved efficiency is not only being maintained but, for 
the most part, is also increasing, with indications that 
1928 will prove to be a banner year. 

“Largely as a result of this increased efficiency on the 
part of the railroads, the shippers of this country today 
are receiving the best and most dependable transportation 
service ever offered to them. So long as the railroads 
are able to furnish the public with dependable and satis- 
factory service, as they have done in recent years, I 
believe the carriers have little to fear from professional 
railroad baiters.” 

Mr. Parmelee discussed the system of statistical re- 
ports developed by the division. 

“A. statistical analysis must precede any attempt to 
reduce the economic waste growing out of loss and 
damage to freight. Not only must this analysis precede 
an attempted solution, but it must be continued through- 
out all the stages of your campaign to reduce freight 
claim expenditures. Only so can you be fully informed 
at every step what the situation is, how it may be chang- 
ing, in what direction the greatest improvement has taken 
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place, and in what respects further effort may | requir 
“Considered broadly, any economic diagnosis m,. 
rest on a statistical foundation. To supply sy. 
foundation is the primary function of freicht ¢,j, 
statistics. Just what those statistics should be, how tht 
should be collected and assembled, and what dei 
should be covered, is a matter of continuous study, 
“The important thing is to assure ourselves that 4 
statistics are available in comparable form from year, 
year, that an intelligent analysis has been develop 
that it is continued from month to month, ard that; 
receives appropriate study and appraisal at all times, 
“An interesting feature of the freight claim situatiy, 
as a whole, is the extent to which the changing value ,; 
the dollar has contributed to the reduction in loss ap 
damage payments since 1920. In gross dollars, the », 
duction between 1920 and 1927 was 67.7 per cent, 





about two-thirds. When the decline in wholesale pricg this 
during that same period is taken into account, this reduc. many 
tion becomes 50.2 per cent, or about half. That is, eve by th 
if prices had remained stationary, and the purchasing {work 
power of the dollar had been the same in 1927 as j the | 
1920, freight claim reduction would still have exceede mer‘ 
over one half—no mean achievement, especially when cept 
we recall that the revenue ton miles actually increased) cost 
nearly 5 per cent during the same period of seven years this 

“Many statistical factors enter the problem. The and 
amount of freight traffic is one, measured either in car-F case 
loadings or car-miles, or tons or ton-miles. The value oj T 
the goods handled is another, this factor being one that sub 
involves the question of relative price levels. Still other car 


factors are the weather, the prevalence of disasters such 
as serious floods, and the existence of s»-called ‘crime 
waves’ which affect the robbery or theft losses. 
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From a Painting by Walter L. Greene 


G. E. Motor Generator Locomotive on the Great Northern 
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Determining the Labor Cost of 


Tracklaying and Surtacing 


A comparison of five formulae for arriving at an accurate 
estimate of actual expenditure 


By H. E. Hale 


Vice Chairman, Eastern Group, Presidents’ Conference Committee on Valuation, New York 


to estimate the labor cost of building track was in 

making estimates for new construction work and 
this was usually estimated at an average figure of so 
many cents per foot or dollars per mile, guided solely 
by the personal opinion of the engineer in charge of the 
work. This condition was changed by the passage of 
the Valuation act in 1913. Neither the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nor the carriers were willing to ac- 
cept the personal opinion of an engineer as to the labor 
cost of constructing track and the great range of cosfs of 
this item made an average cost per foot or mile useless 
and often such average cost, when applied to individual 
cases, became ridiculous. 

The first striking feature of all the studies of this 
subject by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
carriers is the enormous amount of data which the engi- 
neers were able to collect, covering the actual cost of 
laying 15,141 miles of track. This is an amount of 
track equal to five times the distance across the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific and certainlv 
should be sufficient to enable one to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the cost of tracklaying and surfacing. 

Five principal formulz to determine the cost of labor 
of building track have been developed as follows: 

(1) California Railroad Commission’s Formula, Feb. 
1, 1913. 

(2) “Formula F, January, 1919” by eastern carriers, 
Jan. 30, 1919. 

(3) “Memorandum 733” by Bureau of Valuation (I. 
C.C.), Nov. 5, 1919. 

(4) “Schedule 1” by western carriers, Oct. 1, 1924. 

(5) “Boston & Maine Schedule” by eastern and 
southern carriers, May 2, 1927. 

There is a remarkable similarity between all five 
formule. Each of them makes adjustments for such 
variables as weight of rail, amount and kind of ballast, 
number of switches, frogs, tie plates, etc., and mainte- 
nance during construction. The engineers for the Com- 
mission and the carriers reached different conclusions, 
but were in agreement on one principle, namely, that to 
determine the cost of Account 12 (labor only), Track- 
laying and Surfacing, they all found it necessary to adopt 
a formula. 


’ 7 EARS ago, the only occasion when it was necessary 


Great Variation in Cost of Track 


The development of a formula for this purpose is only 
possible when great masses of data are available for 
study and analysis—and this work will make it pos- 
sible for construction and maintenance engineers as well 
as valuation engineers, to make much more reliable esti- 
mates in the future. 

At a conference on this subject not many months ago, 
a prominent officer asked ‘““Why does everybody get mad 
when they discuss the cost of track-laying and surfac- 
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ing?” It is an astonishing fact that a great deal of temper 
has been lost in trying to get at the cost of building this 
simple structure, with which we are all so familiar. 
Probably most of these disagreements are caused by the 
many different kinds of track, with corresponding dif- 
ferences in cost. 

For example, an engineer may have just completed 
the construction of a stretch of track for heavy fast 
traffic with 135-lb. rail, fully tie plated, with two feet or 
more of good ballast under the ties and surfaced with 
the so-called “glass finish”. For this work he may have 
approved bills for over $4,000 per mile for labor alone 
and felt that he had done the work economically. An- 
other engineer, under different circumstances, may have 
laid track with 60-Ib. rail, no tie plates, cementing gravel 
ballast and surfaced for slow speed at a cost of $1,200 











HEAVY TRACK 
Fig. 1 


per mile for labor only; and he may have been justified 
in feeling that he had spent sufficient money for this 
track for the light slow speed traffic that it was built to 
handle. 

Now, bring these two men together and ask them what 
the cost of laying a mile of track is, and the reason for 
good tempers being lost on this subject will soon be evi- 
dent. The engineer whose track cost him $4,000 cannot 
believe that track can be built for $1,200 and generally 
assumes that the other engineer “buried” his costs in 
other accounts, whereas the engineer who built track for 
$1,200 wants to know why the other man squandered the 
company’s money and frequently says so in plain English. 

Here we have a track built for heavy traffic and high 
speeds, which is a very different structure from the track 
built for light traffic at slow-speeds and yet both have a 
gage of 4 ft. 8% in., both will carry trains and they 
look quite similar to the casual observer. The cross 
sections illustrated above show the real difference be- 
tween heavy and light track. . 
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The cost of laying skeleton track, which is the first 
operation in building the track structure, is much af- 
fected by the weight of rail. A 60-lb rail, 30 ft. 
long and weighing 600 Ib. can easily be handled by 12 
men, but a 135-lb. rail 33 ft. long, weighs 1,485 Ib. and 
is usually handled by machine, or if placed by hand 
requires 28 or 30 men. This condition is brought forc- 
ibly to mind by considering the cross sections of the two 
rails, as follows: 


= ‘ 
/ 














no 65 


60 LB.RAIL 
WEIGHT PER SOFT.RAIL = 600.85. 


135 LB.RAIL 


WEIGHT PER SOFT Ral = 1465188 


Fig. 2 


The Five Formule 


The first formula was developed by the Railroad Com- 
mission of California and dated February 1, 1913. This 
formula distinguished between the cost of laying 
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at a speed of about twenty miles per hour. 


Nere js 
however, a very marked difference in the East and ¢, 
Central West, where new track is opened for ovperatig, 
at 60 miles per hour, such as the joint track of the p;, 
Four and C. & E. I. east of St. Louis, or 75 miles ber 
hour as in the case of the Philadelphia Short Line ,; 
the Reading. 

The second formula for determining the cost of Jab, 
for laying track was developed by a committee of engi. 


neers of the Eastern Group carriers with Charles Hans 
as chairman and was called “Formula F, January, 19}9 
This formula was, to a large extent, modeled after thy 
of the California commission and with a few ming; 
exceptions covered the same variables. It did, however 
provide two major additions: 

First, an adjustment for changes in rates paid labor 
that is, if the labor rate increased, the formula provided 
that the total cost of laying track would increase in pro. 
portion and vice versa, because it was found that 95 
per cent of this account was labor and the remaining § 
per cent, such as coal for engines, was largely influenced 
by the price paid labor. 

Second, an adjustment in cost for different classes of 
track, although they contained identically the same items 
of material; that is, track capable of handling traffic at 
high speeds was estimated to cost more than slow speed 
track because it required more labor to remove the in- 
perfections of line and surface for high speed traffic. 
When a track is constructed for high speed it must 
have a perfect surface and a “high polish” and it always 
costs more for labor to produce a high polish than a 
rough surface. 





ballasted and unballasted skeleton track. 











































_ 20 > ition: “ost of RAILROAD COMMISSION OF CALIFORNIA 
It recognized the additional cost 4 Ky 
hauling men and supplies long distances. TRACK LAYING AND SURPACING 
It provided a “variable” for the cost of Based on Completing twenty miles of track in thirty days. 
maintaining long stretches of track during ry en 
construction, as comp red with short rack od Treck Track ___ed Track Track od Track 
stretches and determined the cost of ap- oterial Yard Expense 100.00 100,00 120,00 120,00 140,00 140.00 
Labor Laying T 200, 200.0 . 225, 250, 250.0 
plying ballast, based on the number of | fecr Sidresing Track 120100 300200. -«1s0nG0,-—«S8BS6O—sddoton sao 
- ae - r Service 110, 0. &. e 35 2s 
yards of ballast used and the kind of bal- | 228)" ,:°ryt te ant 220.00 100.00 11.00 105.80 138.00 128.00 
as als 1] c sts oO Yee of Toolse2% Later 24,00 12.00 25.00 14,00 26.00 16.90 
last. ‘It also provided for extra costs of injuries, 2%c.2% Patolls 26,00 14,00 27.50 17,00 29.00 20,90 
applying switches, tie plates, etc. frarsportattcn oF ren 
a 0m e . —— 100-2008. from Laber ikts, 25,00 12,25 27.,50 22.50 30.00 26.25 
The California, Railroad Commission 200-800" , g  40000 28512 45,00 31.25 50.00 35.00 
. 300-400" . sa . 0,00 35,00 55.00 39,37 60,00 43,75 
never produced any supporting data on 
hie se £¢ ” ame hoon S Pane .rancrortetion of Supplies 
which this formula was tased, so far as TCo-BNON. fron Taber Tete, 7.25 20 82 6m °.0 — mage 
the writer knows, but this Commission § | 200-f00; | no -3B 000 17288 17.00 12.00 20.00 15.c0 
is entitled to great credit for producing the mararepseitanspentetion where werk ts less than 100 atles fran labor warkets, _ 
- ‘s Waintenance durint con= 
first formula for determining the labor struction, 

: +103 ea cle Thile it 3 2nN- 25-100 miles long 100.00 50. 120,00 17=.C 14 200,00 
cost of building track. W hile it is not gen- | 85-200 alles tong (a) 200.80 180.00 120.00 172400 140.00 200.008 
erally applicable to various kinds of track, Over 200 " " (c) 209.00 _ 300,00 _ 240.00 350,00 _28¢.00 200,70 
‘ . ° ° (a) = 2 year construction period 
it provided adjustments to cover most of b) - 3 ” " 

° 9° e a 5 s and annliceble to mountain or 4esert only 
the “variables” in this cost and blazed the ae SSH SOD SEE SHS SaaS Co HIIAER WP Contes ath, 
way for other formule. Placing Switches (split) 25,00 25.00 30.00 30,00 35.00 
. . . . eVU foe Oe 20. ) 5) » Ol 35,00 
This formula did not provide an adjust- | Piecing switcnes (stup) 20.00 20,00 
=~ .6 ° . . Placins Switches (double slip) 100.CO 100. 
ment of cost for a variation in price paid Note = Where switches occur in "ladcer"” tracks in omnsauntnbe yare saree 
labor, and while the importance of this Placing Cressing BY cz. t. rminals 
. . - ——— a - — 4 termine ° 
variable in 1913 was not apparent to en- |. . ei 
- . r pe Tie Plating For flat bottom tie plates all weights of rail .0l-1/4 per t 
gineers dealing with a fairly stable labor peop =o plate, 
" 7 ° . curving Rails Reils under 56 lb, not necessary to curve, 
market, the upset of labor prices during |——“-"~ "80-70 inelugive = Sogeach. 
the war soon demonstrated the importance a a 
ws » ° as . ' L - + Seno Placing Ballast Sand, Cinders. et¢., 15¢ per cu. yd. 
of an adjustment for changes in prices | =S*=sSaiiast eran cog Ps fa 
paid labor. Crushed stone 35¢ " a 
Neither did it provide for an ad- 











justment in cost for different classes of 
track, such as slow speed track, and high 
speed track which latter requires more labor to remove 
imperfections of line and surface. This difference in 
class of track was not so pronounced in California, 
where most of the new track was opened for operation 





California Railroad Commission’s Formula 


Closely allied with “Formula F, January, 1919” is the 
report of J. W. Stone, valuation engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania, on “Deferred Construction Costs,” presented 
by him in the Pennsylvania case on May 22 and 23, 
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in this report, Mr. Stone assembled the actual 
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formula as to most of the variables, but was in much 


It provided for an adjustment in the cost 


of laying track for ballasted compared with unballasted 












































1922. 
cost of es the track, usually done after the track simpler form. 
-. in operation. He showed that this cost was much 
greater ft wr high speed than for slow speed track, owing 
to the 1 oul of resurfacing and relining many times 
] 7 T 
‘ . ees ce a ae BRISTOL CHANGE OF LINE 492014 2000 
TRACKLAYING AND SURFACING | | 
| MAGRUDER BRANCH | $ 1872 
DEFERRED CONSTRUCTION COSTS | 
1756 RATE OF COMMON LABOR _ ~~ ae ee 
15¢ PER HOUR | | PENNA TUNNEL & TERMINAL $1584 
GUNPOWDER RIVER CHANGE OF LINE (PARTIAL COST) $$ 1563 
s —- — | ! 1500 
=!2 = > 1250 = 
wo jeusH RIVER CHANGE OF LINE) a 
& | (PARTIAL COST )$1224 ul 
a hed COLOMBIA - ROWENNA JUNCTION FREIGHT LINE a 
p00 enn | > ———1000 
= | NEWFIELD BRANCH” ie 4 
< s 
o 75) —} + = Fo) 
& 750 J | —750 2 
| Gest ATGLEN & SUSQUEHANNA BRANCH 
500}/# + ——$—————_—————_}— ——4500 
250} +9 —— — +250 
| ; 
o-—— 0 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR 
Fig. 3 


to remove inequalities for high speed. 
Mr. Stone’s 
18, as follows: 


conclusions were given in his Exhibit No. 


track, for an adjustment in cost due to different weights 
of rail, for the amount and kind of ballast, for the num- 


ber of switches, tie plates, rail braces, 
anti-creepers and bridge ties. It also 
provided for an adjustment of cost 
for transporting men and supplies 
distances greater than 100 miles, 
similar to the California Commis- 
sion’s formula. This formula, how- 
ever, did not make any adjustment 
for rates paid labor or for class of 
track, such as high speed and slow 
speed. 

The fourth formula was known as 
Schedule 1, dated October 1, 1924, 
developed by the Western Group 
carriers Cost Data Committee. It 
was based on a careful and painstak- 
ing analysis of the cost of 10,360 
miles of track costing $16,177,867. 
The costs of the projects were 
broken down into their parts and the 
average cost of each part determined. 
New subdivisions were thus devel- 
oped, such as the cost of maintenance 


during construction “per mile month.” It did not, how- 


plies. 


ever, cover the cost of transporting men. outfits and sup- 
The formula, together with its supporting data, 
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PRICES POR ESTIMATING ACCOUNT 12 = TRACKLAYING AND SURFACING 























































Applying Anti-Creepers 


2¢ each. 
Applying Rail Braces, 2¢ 
each. NOTE: 


prices to apply. 


WEIOHT OF Rall 
Itea Under 65 lb. 65 1b. 70 1b. 75 lb. 80 lb. 85 lb. 90 lb. 100 lb. 110 lb. 
BALLsSTED TRACK 
Skeleton Track $580.00 $600.00 $620.00 $650.00 $680.00 $720.00 $760.00 $800.00 $840.00 
Transportation of Men 40.00 45.00 45.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 55.00 
Transportation of Supplies 12.00 15.00 15.00 20,00, 20.00 20.00 20.00 25.00 25.00 
UNBALLASTED TRACK 
Skeleton Track $940.00 $960.00 $980.00 $1000.00 $1020.00 $1040.00 $1070.00 
Transportation of Men 30.00 30.00 30,00 35,00 35.00 35.00 35,00 
Transportation of Supplies 8.00 10.00 10,00 15,00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Placing Switches (Split) or 
Railroad Crossings 30.00 $35.00 $35.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $50.00 $50.00 
Placing Switches (Stub) 20.00 
Placing Movable Point Frogs 60.00 70,00 70.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 100.00 100,00 
Placing Double Slip Switches90.00 105.00 105.00 120,00 120.00 120.00 120.00 150,00 150,00 
Applying tie Plates, Flat 
Bottom, Per Plate 1 1/4¢ 1 1/4¢ 1 1/4¢ 1 1/44 1 1/4¢ 1 1/4¢ 1 1/4¢ 1 1/2¢ 1 1/e¢ 


Where switches occur in "ladder" tracks in considerable yard layoute slip switches, etc., special 
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Placing Ballast: 
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Lining and Surfacing During Conetruction? Keeping u 
Multiply 

. mittéd during the first w 

NO, 1 = It is distinctly understood that not 
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POR OPERATION, sometimes spoken of as “Excess Cost of 









ng 4 
intended to cover the COST OF DEFERRED CONSTRUCTION AFTER OPENING 


Maintenance 


track during construction and shaping it for beginning traffic for ballasted track = 
10.00 by the maximum y+ of passenger or freight trains in miles ey hour per- 
tion. For earth surface multipl 
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: 7 rails for bridge or curve, 
derails, - cing bumping peste and rail rests, and curving rails 


separately. 


WoTs 0, 4 - The above costs do not apply to 


laying track in paved streets, 
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“Formula F, January, 1919” by the Eastern Carriers 

was very ably presented at the valuation hearing of the 
Great Northern by W. C. Mock, valuation engineer of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 


he third formula developed was known as “Memo- 
randum to the Engineering Board No. 733”, dated 
November 5, 1919. This formula was developed by the 
Engineering Board of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It also followed the California Commission’s 


pany, 


on March 11 and 12, 1924, at which time the 
studies of his committee were fully described, together 
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at the cost of each item of this formula. 


Closely allied with Schedule 1 is the report on De- 
ferred Construction Costs by H. M. Tremaine, presented 


RAILWAY AGE 


with a detailed description of the method of arriving 





Washington, D. ©. 
Nov. 5, 1919. 


Memorandum to the Engineering Board No, 755: 


Por the sake of brevity, only the formule for tracklaying and surfacing 
has been copied from Memorandum 755. The full text can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Valuation and is on file with practically all carriers. 


“The Board recommends that the following unit prices shall be approved 
for pricegng under Account 12, Tracklaying and Surfecing, to apply under conditions 
that are normal and ordinary: 


1. Vor tracklaying and light pene Spee to be applied to track that is 
generally ballasted shortly after being 14. 


@. Rail 60 1d. and under 
bd. Rail 61 1b. to 90 1b. 
©. Rail over 90 1b. 


$800 to $900 per mile. 
625 to 925 per mile. 
850 to 1000 per aile, 


2. Vor tracklaying with full earth surface to be applied to unballasted 
track, add $75 to $150 per mile to the prices derived under Paragraph No, 1. 


3. Por placing ballast. 
®. Sand and cinders 16¢ to 20¢ per cu. yd. 
bd. Gravel and a 20 to 25 per ou. yd. 
6. Crushed rock and slag 25 to 35 per ou. yd. 
4. For placing switches $25 to $35 each, 


5. Vor installing railroad crossings 


@, Ordinary crossings $55 to $50 each. 
dD, Complicated crossings 40¢ to 50¢ per owt. 
6. For placing tie plates lé¢ each, 


7. For placing rail braces and anti-creepers 2¢ each, 
&. Vor framing bridge ties $10 per mau 


In ease of track laid at distances from available labor markets greater 
than 100 miles, the above prices may be increased to include the additional 
eoet ef transportation of men, supplies and outfits, 


When bellasting is done after operation begins, the base cost for full 
earth surfaced track, or _— thereof, shall be used, to which shall be added 
the eost of placing tne Ddallast, 


In determining the unite for tracklaying ané surfacing the entire track 
mileage shall be taken without deduction for mileage of bridges and trestles, 
Because of the fact that contracts are made on this basis it is necessary 
te rely om the contract data for support." 


Original signed by 








Cc. A. Prouty 
Director, 





“Memorandum 733” by the Bureau of Valuation (I.C.C.) 


and described in detail in the Great Northern case on 
February 18, 19 and 20, 1924. This report deals with 
the cost of completing the new track, usually deferred 
until after opening for operation. The result of Mr. 
Tremaine’s study is given in a tabulation and also a 
diagram, Great Northern Exhibit No. 46, and shows 
that for 29 projects covering 1,028 miles of new line, the 
total “deferred track construction costs” equaled 257 
per cent of one year’s normal maintenance cost (Account 
220). 


The fifth formula on the cost of labor of constructing 
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track is known as the “B. & M. Pricing Schedule for 
Account 12,” dated May 2, 1927, developed by the 
Tracklaying committee of the carriers. of the Eastern 
and Southern groups. This. formula followed the same 
principles as those in the California Commission’s 
formula, insofar as it provided adjustment of cost for 
such variables as weight of rail, amount and kind of 
ballast, number of tie plates, switches, frogs, etc., but 
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made no adjustment for transportation of material anq 
supplies for long and short distances. It, however, pro. 
vided for an adjustment of cost due to changes in the 
price of labor, which was so forcibly brought to the 
attention of the committee by the upset of labor prices 
during the war, when the great rise in labor rates forced 
up the cost of all construction that was dependent on 
labor. It also provided for the increase of cost of higher 
speed track over low speed track owing to the cost of 
relining and resurfacing to remove inequalities of track 
for the movement of trains at high speed. This is the 
old story of the high cost of producing a smooth surface 





es 


SCHEDULE I 


WESTERN, GROUP COST DATA COMMITTEE 
- SUB-COMMITTEE ON TRACKLAYING AND SURFACING 
PRICE SCHEDULE 








(Exclusive of Transportation of Men, Outfite and Sypplies) 
CI Ib. to 90 Ib. OO Ib. and 
Item Unit Track Under Track 
1. Labor Laying Track Mile $367.50 $s20.00 
2. Labor Running Surface a 65.00 85.00 
3. Work Train Service: 
Ballasted Track ° 250.00 200.00 
Earth Surfaced Track ° 215,00 176.00 
4. Rent & Repair of Equipment . 
llasted Track bs 200.00 160.00 
Earth Surfaced Track ? 165.00 140,00 
5. Use of Tools ) 
6. Liability Insurance) Included in Labor Costs at of 
7, Miscellaneous Costs) F 
8. Maintenance during construction Mile-Month 14.50 14.50 
9. Pull Earth Surface le 385.00 320.00 
13. Placing Guard Rail Lin,?t. $0,085 
14.Placing Switches Each 50.00 
15.Placing Tie Plates 0.01-1/4 
16.Placing (Rail Braces ° 0.028 
(Anti-Creepers rs 
17.Placing Crossings 47,00 
18, Placing Derails ea 13,00 
19.Plecing Bridge Ties a.B.M. 14,00 
10.Placing Ballast Cu. Ya. 
Gravel 0.28 
Volcanic Cinders 0.28 
Gyp Rock 0.28 
Chats 0.35 
Crused Rock 0.55 
Slag 0.355 
Screenings 0.36 
Note: “Runn: Surface" not to be 
inoluded in price for "Full 
Earth Surface” Track. 
Note: The prices enumerated herein 
apply without differentiation 
to all tracks, (Main, Side and 
Other). 











“Schedule 1” by the Western Carriers 


or high polish which always costs more than a rough 
finish. The actual cost of maintenance during construc- 
tion of high speed compared with slow speed track was 
determined with great accuracy in this case and is shown 
in Fig 4 at the bottom of the preceding column. 

This B. & M. schedule of prices was based on a most 
thorough investigation of all available data in the Eastern 
and Southern groups, covering 152 projects with 4,781 
miles of track, which cost $10,927,631. Each project 
was investigated carefully by a competent engineer, who 
testified under oath as to the actual cost and gave a full 
description of the track constructed. From this study 
the B. & M. schedule or formula was developed. This 
B. & M. schedule covers the same “variables” as 
“Formula F, January, 1919” and on an average produces 
about two per cent more cost. The principal increases 
are in the higher speed track. To obtain the complete 
cost of tracklaying and surfacing, there must be added 
to the amount produced by the B. & M. schedule the 
“cost of deferred construction” developed by J. W. 
Stone in his Exhibit No. 18 referred to above. 


Methods of Making a Formula 


When it is possible to do so, the most satisfactory 
method of making a formula is to determine the cost ot 
each item in the formula from the actual cost of that 
particular item of track construction, such as the cost 
of skeleton track, the cost of applying ballast per yard, 
etc. But as the classification of accounts issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission does not provide ior 
this separation of cost items, the carrier’s records of cost 
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of track construction have never been kept separate for 
each item and it is practically impossible to go back and 
edistribute the recorded costs under each sub-heading 
or cost item. 

The engineers, however, had certain information to 


assist them in the solution of the problem, as follows: 

(a) A correct total cost of many tracklaying projects ; 

(b) A correct inventory of the material used and a 
description of the character of track built; 

(c) A practical knowledge of the variables which 
affect the labor cost of track construction and 
their approximate cost. 

If, then, an empirical formula could be devised which 
included the major variables, and it was found that this 
formula, when applied to different groups and classes, 
produced a total cost equal to the actual cost of these 
sroups and classes, then the correctness of the formula 
would be demonstrated. 

This was exactly the method followed in developing 
and perfecting “Formula F, January, 1919” and it is 
interesting to note that the committee tried out 11 dif- 
ferent formule before adopting the one which agreed 
most closely with the actual facts. This formula has 
since beer. tested many times. The most severe and 
critical test was in the case of the B. & M., where, in the 
final tabulation, “Formula F, January, 1919” produced 
a cost about 2 per cent less than the actual cost. 


Tests by Comparative Tabulations 


As the five general formulz were developed, they were 


| usually compared with actual known costs of tracklaying 


in what might be called comparative tabulations, or tests 
to determine their accuracy. So far as we know, the 
California Railroad Commission never made a compara- 
tive tabulation of the estimated cost of tracklaying by its 
formula with actual cost. Such tabulations have been 
made but as they were not approved by engineers repre- 
senting the California Commission or sworn to by a 
competent witness in any hearing, they are not pre- 
sented here. 

The first comparative tabulation presented at a valua- 
tion hearing before an Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiner was in the New York, Ontario & Western 


General Summary Tabulation 


Mil s of Actual “Formula F, 

Track Cost Jan., 1919”’ “Schedule 1” 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
9,531 $16,342,812* $16,627,969* 

10,360 16,177.867 $16,163,786 
4,613 10,421,752 9,386,573 

2,304 5,669,304 5,534,832 


NOTE: (1) * Adjusted to 15 cent labor rate. 

(2) ** B. & M. Schedule was based on actual cost in Col. 2 
case on March 1, 1923, by the writer, as his Exhibit No. 
dl. The following is a general summary tabulation of 
lour statements presented in valuation hearings, testing 
the accuracy of the four formule: 

The tabulation in the N. Y., O. & W. case was made 
on December 19, 1918, although it was not presented 
until March 1, 1923. Quite a number of the projects 
include in this early tabulation were later revised by 
the Eastern, Southern and Western groups, owing to ex- 


_ tended investigation of the underlying cost records. 


These revisions, however, resulted in some increases and 
some decreases in the reported cost and it is remarkable 
‘0 note that with all the minor revisions of the reported 
> individual projects the later tests showed 
om la F” remarkably correct and slightly conserva- 
tive, 

In the N. ¥., O. & W. tabulation, “Formula F, Janu- 
ary, 1919” produced an estimated cost slightly in excess 
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of the actual cost of these tracklaying projects (two per 
cent) and the committee decided to make no further 
refinements in the formula, as it was known that the 
reported costs in Column two did not include a number 
of charges in certain projects, such as work train service, 
etc., properly chargeable to Account 12 and that these 
omissions more than equaled 2 per cent.. The correct- 





- Xt Be SCHEDULE 
The projects from which this pricing schedule was developed were ballasted track. 
1) Laying Skeleton Track With Such Surfacing as is Performed Prior to the 


Placing of Ballast. 


(1) Rail 61 1b. to 90 lb. 3 975 per mile 
(2) Rail over 90 lb. $1049 per mile 


2) Cost of Placing Specials 


Por placing switehnes..ccccccccccccccccccececccccecs $25 to $35 each 
For installing railroad crossings: 

(a) Ordinary Crossings... cccccccccccccsseccccece $35 to’$50 each 

(b) Complicated crossings....ssecccccescesccess 40¢ to SO¢ per cwt. 
Por placing tie plateseccccccccccccccccccccecccccte 1-1/4¢ each 
For placing rail braces and anti-creepers.......sss 2¢ each 
Por framing bridge tles.ccccccccscccvcsessceseseses $10 per MBM 


(3 


Placing Ballast 
(a) Sand and Cinders... ccccccccccccccvccccsscseseces 20¢ per cu. yd. 
(b) Gravel and Screenings... .cccccsssccsesccccsscece 25¢ per cu. yd. 
(c) Crushed Rock and Slagessccccccsecscesecsccscces 35¢ per cu. yd. 


(4) Cost of Surfacing and Lining and Maintenance During Construction, Following 
the Placing of the Ballast, Which is Necessary to Construct a New Unseasoned 
Track in Condition for Operation at the Speed at Which it Was Actually Oper- 
ated on Valuation Date. 


For 10-mile track $65 per mile For 45-mile track $ 660 per mile 
For 15-mile track 140 per mile For 50-mile track 755 per mile 
For 20-mile track 220 per mile For 55-mile track 835 per mile 
For 25-mile track 295 per mile For 60-mile track 9350 per mile 
For 30-mile track 390 per mile For 65-mile track 1025 per mile 
Por 35-mile track 470 per mile For 70-mile track 1120 per mile 


For 40-mile track 565 per mile 


(5) The weichted averave labor rate for all of these projects used in the pricing 
schedule was 15.7¢ per hour. If a carrier is able to establish that during 
the pricing period its prevailing labor rate level was higher or lower than 
15.7¢ so that a schedule based on an average labor rate of 15.7¢ per hour ds 
not representative of pricing period costs, and an adjustment for labor rate 
is essential, any required adjustment may be made from the average labor rate 
represented by the pricing schedule. 


(6) Remarks; 
The method does not include any of the excess cost of maintenance during 
the early period of operation (the so-callec seasoning cost) which is also 

" 


referred to as “deferred construction cost". 











“Boston & Maine Schedule” by the Eastern and Southern 
Carriers 


ness of this decision was confirmed by the test in the 
B. & M. case seven years later. 

The second comparative tabulation was presented in 
the Great Northern case on March 11 and 12, 1924, 
Exhibit No. 123, by W. C. Mock, valuation engineer of 
the O. W. R. R. & N. Co. This tabulation was given in 
great detail for each of the 19 units covered in “Schedule 


‘*Memorandum “B. & M. Valuation hearing at 
733” Schedule” ** which details were given 
(5) (6) 


(7) 

N. Y. O. & W., Mar. 1, 

1923 

Great Northern, Mar. 11 
and 12, 1924 . 

$7,789,594 B. & M., Apr. 1, 1926 

4,420,667 $5,669,304** B. & M., Apr. 1, 1926 


and varied from it less than 1 per cent. 


1.” The principal units were 10,360 miles of skeleton 
track, 65,147 mile months of “maintenance during con- 
struction,” 18,535,349 cu. yd. of ballast, etc. This tabu- 
lation was based on the most careful search of all avail- 
able records on cost of tracklaying in the Western group. 
For the problem in hand, namely, to prove the correct- 
ness of Schedule 1, this investigation went to the limit of 
reasonable engineering effort in volume of data collected 
and care of analysis. 

In a final effort to obtain the correct facts as to the 
actual cost of tracklaying and surfacing, in 1925 the 
carriers of the Southern and Eastern groups combined 
and presented all the data they could obtain on this sub- 
ject in the B. & M. case. They employed a special at- 
torney and appointed a special committee of engineers 
with J. H. Roach, chief valuation engineer of the New 
York Central Lines as chairman, to direct the case. 
They further arranged for a large number of competent 















engineers to inspect each project and review all of the 
cost records and present the actual cost of each project 
under oath. All this data was summarized in one tabu- 
lation, Exhibit 394, presented by John O’Brien, assistant 
group engineer of the eastern group, which included 152 
projects, covering 4,781 miles of track. In all, 38 wit- 
nesses testified in this case on the cost of track laying 
alone. 

For 6 of the 152 projects, sufficient data were not 
reported to make a complete comparison, leaving 146 
projects. The engineers who inspected the projects and 
examined the cost records applied “Formula F, January, 
1919” to the actual quantities and compared this with 
the estimated cost of the same projects by Interstate 
Commerce Commission engineers, based on Memoran- 
dum 733. As the whole exhibit is voluminous, only the 
totals of the comparative tabulation are given above in 
the general summary tabulation. These 146 projects 
were well distributed over the southern and eastern 
groups, as was shown at the hearing by a map on which 
was shown the location of each project, and therefore this 
tabulation gives very representative data for that part of 
the United States east of the Mississippi river. 

During the Boston & Maine hearing a restricted com- 
parative tabulation was presented which has a number 
of interesting features. This tabulation was restricted 
to track built in the Eastern group only, on the assump- 
tion that this data covered the cost of track built for 
fairly similar traffic conditions. In this tabulation, proj- 
ects were eliminated where the supporting cost records 
were not complete and small omissions had to be esti- 


mated. <A portion of this table is given, as follows: 
Class of track Reported 
(Speed in miles No.of Miles of Actual Formula F, Memoran- 
per hour) Projects Track Cost Jan., 1919 dum 733 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1 to 20 32 723 $1,496,152 $1,472,075 $1,272,503 
21 to 40 36 1,455 3,744,175 3,684,935 2,865,733 
41 to. €0 7 O4 286,730 256,363 192,279 
Over 60 3 42 142,247 121,459 90,152 
7 2.304 5,669,304 5,534,832 4,420,667 
NOTE: The B. & M. Schedule was based on Col. 4 and varied from it 


by iess than 1 per cent. 


This tabulation makes a division between classes of 
track and shows clearly that while the Boston & Maine 
schedule (Col. 4) and “Formula F, January, 1919” (Col. 
5) both make adjustment for the higher cost of high 
speed track, Memorandum 733 (Col. 6) places the same 
estimated cost on high speed track as slow speed track, 
where the same material is used. The resulting discrep- 
ancy is shown clearly in this comparison of Memorandum 
733 with the actual cost of high speed track, which dis- 
crepancy increases as the speed increases. The higher 
cost of high speed track is due to the greater amount of 
labor necessary to produce the more perfect line and 
surface. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that in the 
tabulation made on December 19, 1918, covering 9,531 
miles, “Formula F, January, 1919” was 2 per cent above 
the actual cost, whereas in this last comparative tabula- 
tion made in 1926 covering 2,304 miles this formula is 
2 per cent below the actual cost. During these seven 
years a most extensive study of all railroad construction 
costs was made by engineers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and of the carriers and their reports were 
freely exchanged. Therefore, when consideration is 
given to the great expense and care with which the car- 
riers presented their data in the B. & M. case in 1926, 
this close check is a remarkable confirmation of “Formula 
F, January. 1919” developed by a committee of engi- 
neers seven years before. 


General Conclusions 


Three of the formule, viz, the “California,” ‘“‘Memo- 
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randum 733” and “Schedule I,” do not make ad) istme» 
in total cost for changes in rates paid labor, w jjile ty, 
of the formule, viz: “Formula F, January, 19:9” 4) 
the “B. & M. Schedule” do. The effect of a change jy 
labor rate was not so evident before the war, be-ause » 









LuSe of 
a fairly stable labor market, but the upset of labor rates 
caused by the war brought the effect of this item 9 





cost very forcibly to the attention of all engineers. Thy 
great increases in labor rates during the war forced y 
the cost of all construction work that was dependent o; 
hand labor, as is the case in laying track. 









The same three formulz do not provide for an adjug. 
ment for the greater amount of labor required to produce 
a high speed track compared with slow speed track 
whereas “Formula F” and the Boston & Maine schedule 
provide for higher prices for building high speed track 
to take care of the relining and resurfacing necessary tp 
remove inequalities for handling high speed trains. The 
high speed track, of necessity, must receive a more per- 
fect finish or what might be termed a higher polish 
This higher polish always costs more for labor than a 
rough finish and in this respect laying track is no excep- 
tion. 






















From all this study the first point seems clear, namely, 
if it is desired to determine the cost of labor of track- 
laying on various kinds of track with reasonable ac- 
curacy, it is necessary to use a formula which provides 
an adjustment for each of the many variables. The 
second point, namely, as to which formula is correct, is 
not so definitely settled. Time alone will demonstrate 
whether engineers will put their stamp of approval on 
one of these five formule or devise a new and better one. 

The most correct formula of these five certainly pro- 
vides a far more accurate method of determining the 
cost of labor of building track than any previous method 
in use. This work, therefore, will benefit construction 
and maintenance engineers who make estimates for new 
improvements, as well as valuation engineers. If the 
writer had had such a formula when he was making 
estimates for new construction work, he would not have 
been called on so frequently to explain why his cost of 
building track overran his estimates. 









































Mucking Out the Rock from the Last Shot Which Comp): ted 
the Pioneer Bore of the Great Northern Cascade 
Tunnel on May 1 
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Higher Mail Rates Proposed 


Proposed report by I. C. C. Attorney-Examiner says 
present rates too low 


15 per cent retroactive increase in the rates of 
pay for the transportation of mail matter and a 
new scale of rates for the future representing 
somewhat more than a 13 per cent increase are recom- 
mended by Attorney-Examiner Mullen of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a proposed report in 
the railway mail pay case, which was re-opened by the 
commission on July 24, 1925, for a re-examination of the 
rates prescribed in its order of December 23, 1919. 
As a result of the re-examination the report recom- 
mends a finding that the rates paid under that order 
ere not fair and reasonable and that the increase of 
15 per cent should be added to the compensation paid 
from the dates on which applications for re-examina- 
tion were filed by the railways in 1925, or, in the case 
of roads which did not file applications, from July 24, 
1925, to the date the rates to be established for the 
future become effective. 

For separately operated short lines not exceeding 100 
miles in length, Mr. Mullen recommends that 80 per 
cent be added retroactively and for the future he re- 
commends new scales for the 148 Class I roads and 13 
subsidiaries, the New England lines, and separately 
operated short lines less than 50 miles in length and 
from 50 to 100 miles in length. 

Most of the Class I carriers had asked for an in- 
crease of 40 per cent in the rates for the transporta- 
tion of mail, for which in 1926 they received a revenue 
of $96,326,466, and the other roads had asked for vary- 
ing amounts of increase in relation to their individual 
condition. 

After a consideration of various methods of esti- 
mating the increase which should be allowed by cost 
studies on various bases as to which there were many 
differences between the railways and the Post Office De- 
partment, the report says that the necessity for such 
an increase as 40 per cent has not been shown but that 
after a consideration of the various bases and after 
“making allowances for weakness of theories and 
methods,” an increase of 15 per cent is justified. 

The proposed new scale for Class I roads begins 


with a rate of 39 cents for each mile of service of a, 


60-foot railway postoffice car, as compared with the 
present rate of 33.75 cents. The roads had asked for 
a rate of 47.25 cents. For the New England roads the 
corresponding rate proposed is 52.5 cents and for the 
short lines 73 cents for roads of 50 to 100 miles and 
91 cents for roads under 50 miles. 

Although argument in the case had been heard by 
the commission it re-opened the proceedings for the 
service of the proposed report and assigned it for fur- 
ther argument on June 29. 

Some extracts from the report and the text of the 
conclusions are as follows: 


Extracts From Report 


Application for reexamination of rates of pay for trans- 
portation of mail matter was filed May 9, 1925, by 198 car- 
riers, including substantially all class I roads. On July 16, 1925, 
a similar application was filed by 87 short line railroads mem- 
bers of the American Short Line Railroad Association. Prior 
to the filing of the latter application, the commission had re- 
opened the case on June 8, 1925, for reexamination with re- 
spect to rates of mail pay received by certain lines in New Eng- 
land upon application filed May 6, 1925. Applications had 





.test period in that year. 
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also been filed by other railroads. Upon representation by the 
Postmaster General that the proceeding should be broadened 
so as to include all roads carrying mail, the commission en- 
tered its order of July 24, 1925, reopening the proceeding as 
te all such roads, other than urban and interurban electric 
iines. Some 44 short line railroads in intermountain and 
Pacific coast territory, whose rates of mail pay were dealt 
with in separate proceedings, were excluded. 

The case as presented is divided into four parts. First, 
rates of mail pay on 148 class I roads and 13 subsidiaries, 
represented by a Committee on Railway Mail Pay; second, 
rates of pay on 11 New England roads; third, rates of pay 
on 194 short lines, of which 172 are represented by the Amer- 
ican Short Line Association, which also represents the Georgia 
& Florida, a class I road, and 19 by the mail pay committee; 
and fourth, proposals of the Post Ottice Department, with 
respect to grouping the carriers into mail pay groups, changes 
in the present space units and changes in regulations governing 
authorizations of space. Excluding the 11 New England lines, 
the total number of roads which furnished complete data, as 
classified by the Department, was 395, of which 209 were 
represented by the mail pay committee, 142 by the American 
Short Line Association, 2 by individual counsel, and 42 were 
not represented. 149 other roads, mostly short lines, either 
furnished no space or financial data or furnished incomplete 
data. 

The rates of mail pay now in effect on lines of applicants, ex- 
cept New England lines, were fixed by the commission in Rail- 
way Mail Pay, 56 I. C. C. 1, decided December 23, 1919. The 
space and other data in that case were obtained during a test 
period of 35 days in 1917. Rates were fixed for the period 
November 1, 1916 to January 1, 1918. These were increased 25 
per cent effective the latter date. 


Estimates of Volume of Mail 


The mail pay committee submitted testimony and exhibits 
tc show that the volume and weight of mail transported and 
the average loading in the several units of space have greatly 
increased; and that the rates do not make proper allowance 
therefor, nor for the greater trucking and handling services 
at terminals. To determine the actual weight of mails trans- 
ported would involve considerable expense on the part of the 
Department and the carriers. It was, therefore, agreed by 
the parties, for the purposes of this case, that the weight of 
the mails for the year ended June 30, 1923, as reported to 
Congress by the Department in its cost ascertainment, published 
in Senate document 162, Sixty-eighth Congress, with an ad- 
ditional allowance of 15 per cent for the weight of sacks, 
pouches and other mail containers, would be accepted as evi- 
dence of the increased weight of the mails in 1923 compared 
with 1917, and that a further allowance for the year 1924 
might be made based upon a fair consideration of the increases 
in postal revenues. In 1917, the ton-miles of mail transported 
were 826,090,715 computed from weights obtained during the 
The total weight of all mail matter 
handled by the Department for the year ended June 30, 1923, 
computed from data obtained during a test period, was 2,879,- 
700 tons. The ton miles totaled 1,211,055,166. ‘(Parcel post 
matter constituted 62.4 per cent of the weight and 54 per 
cent of the ton-miles of service. Addition of weight of mail 
containers upon the basis agreed upon brings the totals to 
3,311,655 tons and 1,392,713,441 ton-miles. The latter amount is 
about 168 per cent of the ton-miles of mail transported in 
1917. 

The business of the Department, as measured by postal rev- 
enues, increased 7.53 per cent in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1924. On the assumption that the increase in revenue re- 
flects the increase in volume, the carriers estimate that the 
ton-miles of mail and containers handled in the fiscal year 
1924 were 1,497,584,563. 

This figure is too large, as pointed out by the Department, 
because the increase in postal revenues includes revenues result- 
ing from increased postal rates, from money order fees, 
Cc. O. D. fees, and from other sources not related to trans- 
portation of the mails. 

In 1926, as estimated by the Department, the ton-miles of 
mail handled were 1,376,711,341. The amount for 1926 is 
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computed from certain test weighings made by the Department 
in the larger post-offices in connection with its cost ascertain- 
ment for that year. To the estimated ton-miles for 1926 the 
carriers add 15 per cent for weight of mail containers and 
obtain a figure of 1,583,218,050 total ton-miles for 1926, an 
increase of about 91 per cent over 1917. 

Payment to the railroads for mail service in 1917 totaled 
$74,165,246 under the rates established by Congress; under the 
higher rates established in the original decision in the Mail 
Pay Case, supra, the payments amounted to $78,132,000. In 
1926, payments amounted to $96,326,466. Part of this increase 
is due to the increase in rates amounting to 25 per cent effective 
January 1, 1918. The increase in revenue due to increase in 
volume of mail is estimated at approximately 4 per cent. The 
carriers contend that the great increase in volume of mail 
transported by them has not been reflected in their mail rev- 
enue because of changes in the character of authorizations and 
because of heavier loading. 

The total volume of mail transported by the carriers has 
undoubtedly increased, but the total amount of service rendered 
expressed in units of 60-foot car-miles has decreased. The 
annual 60-foot car-miles of service authorized by the De- 
partment as of March 27, 1917, were 252,195,307. For the 
year 1925, the corresponding figure, including emergency service, 
was 249,296,791, a decrease of 1.14 per cent. The decrease has 
been effected by substantially decreasing authorizations of 
space in 60-foot and 30-foot apartment railway post-office cars, 
increasing authorizations in 15-foot railway post-office apart- 
ments, lesser storage units and closed-pouch units, and by 
heavier loading. This has resulted in a decrease in mail rev- 
enue per ton-mile on all class I roads from 9 cents in 1917 
to 6.1 cents in 1926, according to estimates made by the 
carriers, based upon the computed weights of all mail handled 
by the Department. 


Carloading Increased 


The increase in loading is indicated by the estimated tons 
of mail per authorized 60-foot car-mile, which in 1917 amounted 
to 3.27 and in 1926 amounted to 6.28. an increase of 3.11 tons. 
Of this increase, .75 ton is attributed to the change in author- 
ization from railway post-office units to storage units, and 
the remainder of 2.36 tons is attributed to heavier loading. 
From this, the carriers argue that the loading per 60-foot car 
has been increased about 70 per cent. 

Comparing railroad costs of operation generally in 1926 
with those in 1917, the carriers introduced charts indicating 
that operating expenses, taxes and 5.75 per cent return on in- 
vestment per train-mile together were 60 per cent higher than 
the corresponding figure for 1917; that operating expenses and 
taxes per train-mile were 70 per cent higher; and wages per 
hour about 100 per cent higher; and that rates of mail pay 
were but 25 per cent higher. 

In order to determine the cost to the carriers of trans- 
porting the mails and the amount of their investment devoted 
to the mail service, a cost study was made upon the basis of 
operations for the calendar year 1925. As a result of this 
study, the carriers contend that an increase of at least 40 
per cent in mail revenue is necessary to pay the cost of service 
and return 5.75 per cent upon the investment. 

The present and proposed rates for the several units of 
space are as follows: 


Present Proposed 
rate rate 
Unit per mile per mile 
cents cents 
Railway post-office cars 
I. Mihai hak akties dine dente & wikd8 33.75 47.25 
SP GUUNNOEE ccccccccecevcccecsccs: 18.75 26.25 
FR ee re ene 12.50 17.50 
Storage cars 
PE Dibbandiedseeteensneescedsedabaac’ 40.833 57.167 
i Me 60 6cksnnctasebannneeteesiadass 35.00 49.00 
Dr Uiwieseivesntcakeardddwudessteds 18.75 26.25 
PP Scauvisdsedkvnesdueied deeeiiaawaes 10.00 14.00 
ee ee enn 5.625 7.875 
Pi see gaketuidels esky reeked ekensaes 3.125 4.375 
Closed pouch 
DPT atbindeduddeds edesadandawedewns 12.50 17.50 
EE Gubepeteetbhaehedeebetenentaets 6.25 8.75 
PM. s0cbacenddnddcoresnnsesbendaaeas 3.75 5.25 


The carriers made a comparison of the total property in- 
vestment accounts used by them in their exhibits with a tenta- 
tive valuation adjusted for class I roads based upon the tenta- 
tive valuation made by the commission in 1920 in the in- 
creased rate case of that year, plus subsequent additions and 
betterments. According to this comparison, the tentative valu- 
ation in 1925 would be 94.476 per cent of the total property 
investment accounts including cash, materials and supplies. The 
investment shown in the exhibits in the instant proceeding is 
reduced accordingly and the resultant amount is considered as 
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* For each mile of service by a: Cents 
SE re ere ey en ee 39.0 
ME, We pawn dcdndunssueds tive dene eens 21.5 
= ee ree eer rere re 14.5 
ere err ae eee eee 47.0 
eS ace oat canines cna baa wencedeNamae 40.5 
CE eg oe ec aecsacunsesesede nandecebas 21.5 
a aie helt ahead Bawah ee aoe 11.5 
CE AG a tN eda arceruenbeweeenntenes eee 6.5 
a ieee hee salen ekewedieals 3.5 
ee EE i ataekdan a wee cedaseent 14.5 
Pa I Es i ecccccccksvunskeeseeewenke 7.0 
ne SE Os Senvad cowenene cena weddeses 4.5 
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adjusted to the tentative valuation. On this basis th: increase 
in mail revenue necessary to pay expenses and a return of 
5.75 per cent on investment is shown as 39.98 per cent 
compared with 41.53 per cent based upon the propert 
ment accounts. 

The carriers point out that the several bases used by then 
for allocating and apportioning the space data of the test perios 
and for determining the amount of investment, indicate th, 
increases in mail revenue should be made ranging from 30% 
per cent to 43.56 per cent. Whichever basis is used, th 
carriers claim that an increase of at least 40 per cent is nece:. 
sary. 

The necessity for such an increase has not been shown, ], 
connection with the cost studies under any of the plans {,, 
dividing the train space, it should be borne in mind that j 
computations of this character where the direct allocations ay 
relatively small and the great bulk of expenses and investmer; 
are necessarily divided, stfbdivided, apportioned and reapportione; 
upon various theories and assumptions, the results cannot be 
confidently accepted at face value, but must be discounted jp 
some reasonable measure. 

Other means of testing the accuracy of the results may } 
employed in determining what increase in mail revenues, if any, 
has been justified. 

Giving consideration to the preceding figures as well as to 
those based upon the respective cost studies; to the fact that 
none of these figures except those in the carriers’ exhibits 
includes any charge against the passenger-train service for its 
proportion of the cost of handling non-revenue freight; giving 
special weight to the figures based on the plan for the division 
of train space followed in the original proceeding and sub- 
sequent reexaminations; and making allowance for weaknesses 
of theories and methods, an increase of 15 per cent in mail 
revenues for the carriers as a whole in this group is justified, 


invest. 


Conclusions 


The commission should find: 

1. That the rates of pay for transportation of mail matter 
by railway common carriers subject to the act of July 28, 1916, 
except those included in the decisions entered in this proceed- 
ing noted in the margin’, are not fair and reasonable; that 
they were not fair and reasonable on and aftér the dates the 
carriers filed applications for reexamination, or where ap- 
plications were not filed, on and after July 24, 1925, the date 
this proceeding was reopened for reexamination. 

2. That the fair and reasonable compensation to be received 
by said carriers from said dates to July 15, 1928, is 15 per 
cent in addition to the compensation paid or accrued at the 
established rates in effect during said periods, except that the 
fair and reasonable compensation to be received by separately 
operated railroads not exceeding 100 miles in length, is 80 per 
cent in addition to the compensation paid or accrued at the 
established rates for such roads. 

3. That the fair and reasonable rates of pay to be received 
on and after July 15, 1928 by the carriers in this proceeding, 
except those included in paragraphs 4 and 5 hereof, are as 
follows: 





Provided, That the minimum payment on any mail route, 
over any part of which mail is transported not less than six 
days a week, shall be $72 per mile per annum. 

4. That the fair and reasonable rates of pay to be received 
on and after July 15, 1928, by the Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
road Company, Boston & Albany Railroad (New York Central 
Railroad Company, lessee), Boston & Maine Railroad, Central 
New England Railway Company, Central Vermont Railway 
Company, Maine Central Railroad Company, Montpelier & 
Wells River Railroad, The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, Rutland Railroad Company, St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain Railroad Company, York Harbor and 
Beach Railroad Company, Canadian Pacific Railway (Wells 
River, Vt. to Derby, Vt.) and Canadian National Railway 





1123 I. C. C. 33; 120 I. Cc, C. 439; 112 I. C. C. 181; 109 I. C. C. 13 
(not including Canadian National Railway, Grand Trunk New England 
Lines); and 95 I. C. C. 493. 
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(Grand Trunk New England Lines), are as fol- 


Company 

lows: pee 
For each mile of service by a& Cents 
' 60-foot R.P.O. car.......- Reoked Se eee 52.5 
w)-foot apartment Car. & -\emewe sss eget crete ee tee eeeee 29,5 
1$-foot apartment Caf....... 6. eee cece eee cece eee eeeees 19.5 
MP-foot StOTAGe CAT... -. eee e cece cece e cece eeceeeeeeeee 63.5 
60-foot storage Car.......... eee ¢ ee eee 54.0 
30-foot storage space.....,./,3 REAR AAat no 4-0 0:0 0,0:0,0:0:5.005 29.5 
[$-foot Storage SPAC€.... 1... eee ere eee e eee eeeeeeeees 15.5 
7foot storage SPAc€.......-..eeeeeeenn eet Tee 8.5 
Z-foot storage SPAC€......e cece cece eecerccecenes yess 4.5 
15-foot closed-pouch space......---- sees e cree eee eeeees 19.5 
7-f4oot closed-pouch space.........-.eee cece reece eeeee 10.0 
3-foot closed-pouch space.........+--, eee togp Fes 6.0 


Provided, That the minimum payment on any;:mail route, over 
any part of which mail is transported not less than, six days 
a week, shall be $97 per mile per annum. cor. 

5. That the fair and reasonable rates of pay to be received 
on and after July 15, 1928, by: (a), separately operated rail- 
roads not exceeding 100 miles in length, and not less than 
miles in length, and (b), separately operated railroads less 
than 50 miles in length, are as follows: 


(a) (b) 
Separately Separately 


operated operated 

railroads railroads 

50 to 100 less than 

miles in 50 miles in 
For each mile of service by a: lengih length 
Cents Cents 
Ebfoet BPO. GOP. occ cccesescces 73.0 91.0 
30-foot apartment car............. 40.5 50.5 
15-foot apartment car............. 27.0 34.0 
Wfeot GIOTOME CBP... coscscesececss 88.0 110.5 
Gi boet SITERE GER. cs cccnsccvcess 75.5 94.5 
30-foot storage space.............- 40.5 50.5 
15-foot storage space.............. 21.5 27.0 
7-foot storage space.............. 12.0 15.0 
3-foot storage space.............-. 7.0 8.5 
15-foot closed-pouch* space......... 27.0 34.0 
7-foot closed-pouch space......... 13.5 17.0 
3-foot closed-pouch space......... 8.0 10.0 


Provided, That the minimum payment on any mail route, 
over any part of which mail is transported not less than six 
days a week, shall be $112.50 per mile per annum. 

6. That section 4 of the order, entered December 23, 1919, 
Railway Mail Pay, supra, with respect to computing the miles 
of service of a storage car or lesser unit should be changed to 
read as follows: 

In computing the miles of service of a storage car or lesser 
storage unit, the maximum space authorized in either direction 
of a round-trip car run shall be regarded as the space to be 
computed in both directions unless any part of the car con- 
taining such unit be used by the railroad company in the 
return movement. 

7. That section 8 of the said order, as amended, should be 
changed to read as follows: 

Whenever a regular authorization is exceeded on more than 
30 per cent of the trips in any calendar month, the appropriate 
higher unit shall be authorized. A regular authorization may 
be reduced to the appropriate lower unit which would have 
accommodated the mails on more than 50 per cent of the trips 
in any calendar month. This rule will not apply to the month 
of December. 

That the provisions of the order of December 23, 1919, 
as amended, except as modified herein, shall remain in full 
force and effect. 


Decreased Car _ 
Loading Estimated 


EVENUE freight car loading for the 52 weeks 

of 1928 is estimated at 50,434,000 cars in a 

° report submitted by the Car Service Division 

ot the American Railway Association to the board of 

directors at a meeting at Atlantic City on June 14. This 

represents a decrease of 1,280,302 cars as compared 

with the loading for 1927 and a decrease of 2,664,819 
cars as compared with 1926. 

For the first 22 weeks of this year car loading has 
amounted to 20,468,015 cars, a decrease of 968,681 
cars, or 4.5 per cent, as compared with the loading in 
the corresponding period of 1927 and a decrease of 
655,100 cars as compared with 1926. 

Preparations are being made by the railroads to meet 
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an anticipated heavy crop movement late this summer 
and fall, according to the report. 


Winter Crop Conditions 


“Winter crop conditions this year”, said the report, 
“are different from usual.. The area of so-called soft 
winter wheat production, extending from Missouri east 
and north of the Ohio riwer has suffered very heavy 
abandonment, and present prospects indicate only about 
half the crop of last year- In the so-called hard winter 
wheat area, which includes the belt-from Texas north 
to Montana, west of the Missouri River; there is” a 
mixed. situation. From the middle. of Kansas south, 
which is the area of heaviest produetion, conditions are 
good and: indicate an increase over last year of about- 
35 per cent. North and west of the middle of Kansas 
the prospects are less favorable. Nebraska and Colo- 
rado showing an estimated decrease of from 25 to 35 
per cent under last year, with Montana about the same. 

“These conditions necessarily will concentrate the 
heavy crop movement within a limited area. While the 
indications in the Kansas-Oklahoma territory are con- 
siderably below the large production of 1926, there has 
been a radical change in harvesting methods since last 
year. In 1927 there was an increase in this district of 
approximately 60 per cent in the number of ‘combine’ 
harvester-thresher machines over 1926, and the number 
is being further increased to a considerable degree this 
year. With a much smaller number of ‘combines’ in 
operation, the heavy crop movement of 1926 was dumped 
on local elevators and railroads so fast as to tax 
their facilities to the utmost. In some cases it was 
utterly impossible to keep up with the avalanche of 
grain that poured from the harvesters seeking room 
in elevators and cars. 

“The probable combination this year of another heavy 
crop with a further marked increase in ‘combines’ in 
operation, and the possible conjunction of a favorable 
market price (owing to reductions in production else- 
where) will produce a situation that will require the 
best efforts of the roads serving this territory to meet 
successfully. 


Building Up Reserve 


“The attention of all railroads throughout the country 
has been called to this impending crop movement and 
the necessary action is being taken to build up the box 
car supply of the southwestern lines accordingly. 

“The Shippers’ Advisory Boards in the wheat terri- 
tory are preparing to co-operate closely with the rail- 
roads as in the past in every way that will contribute 
to the prompt handling of cars engaged in this traffic.” 

In respect to the open top car situation, the Car 
Service Division reported that the supply of this type 
of equipment will be adequate to protect promptly all 
requirements for such cars, regardless of any bunching 
of shipments which may be produced as a result of the 
late spring or other unforeseen or unusual causes. 

Production of bituminous coal, according to the re- 
port, for the calendar year to May 12 totaled 176,752,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 42,260,000 tons compared with 
the same, period in 1927. Consumers’ stocks of bitumi- 
nous coal in reserve decreased 26,700,000 tons or 35.6 
per cent compared with the same date the previous year. 
Notwithstanding the large decrease, the coal in storage 
represented practically the normal situation. Dumping 
of coal into vessels at Lake Erie Ports for the period 
from January 1 to May 13 were the lightest for any 
similar period during the past four years. 

The car supply continues to be adequate and the con- 
dition of equipment is good. 





















































































Railway Purchases of Supplies 
and Equipment in 1927 








Expenditures exceed billion and a quarter dollars, 
though less than in previous year 


LASS I railways of the United States spent 

$1,395,928,000 for material and supplies during 

1927, according to compilations of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics from special reports of the car- 
riers. This was the money spent directly for material 
and supplies and does not include large expenditures 
for commodities used in.new equipment and construc- 
tion provided by contractors and builders. The ex- 
penditures represent a decrease of $163,104,000 or 10.5 
per cent from those of 1926. This is in large part 
attributed to a reduction from three to five per cent 
in railway traffic, four per cent in railway revenues 
and more than two per cent in operating expenses. The 
purchases are given in Tables 1, 2, and 3, where com- 
parisons with purchases in previous years and the per- 
centage of each expenditure to the aggregate are also 
afforded. 


Table 1.—Purchases by Class I Roads in 1927* 


Percent 


Item Cost To Total 
Fuel 
Bituminous coal ‘ ‘ sewn .. $346,814,000 24.84 
Anthracit coal 8,159,000 58 
Fuel l 78,472,000 5.62 
All other 5,876,000 39 
Total fuel $438,821,000 31.4 
Forest Products: 
Cross ties (treated and untreated) .. $108,215,000 7.75 
Switch and bridge ties (treated and untreated) 12,127,000  ) 
Timber and lumber , ‘ 48,187,000 3.45 
Other forest products 7,200,000 .52 
Total forest products $175,729,000 12.6 
Iron and Steel Products 
Steel rail (mew and second hand, except scrap) $101,567,000 7.28 
Wheels, axles and tires..........+. issheheawa 47,435,000 1.40 
Frogs, switches, crossings, track fastenings and 
bolts, spikes, tie plates, rail anchors, etc 72,032,000 5.16 
Iron bridges, turn tables, structura] steel, bar 
iron, and steel, forgings, fabricated and un- 
fabricated shapes and pressed steel parts.... 51,267,000 3.67 
Flues and tubes for locomotives and station- 
OFF DOMIETS cccvcccccccccoceccces sheqasen 8,191,000 59 
Telegraph and _ telephone, interlocking and 
signal material ; viebrseaeaees : 25,300,000 1.81 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, springs, etc...... 19,064,000 1.37 
Locomotive and car castings, beams, couplers, 
Pe GE GP PONE 46000060 050s0seensede 62,294,000 4.46 
Machinery, boilers, repair parts and all other 
iron and steel products............ ‘a 45,454,000 3.25 
Total iron and steel products $432,604,000 31.0 
Miscellaneous: 
PE. scenes ccescbaneeseseeasesetaenes ote $5,811,000 42 
Lubricating oils and grease; illuminating oils, 
boiler compound; waste sarah 23,280,000 1.67 
Metal and metal products...... Pewwens 55,668,000 3.99 
Ballast pCechehs toate thd etalebeteenneeen 23,965,000 1.72 
Air brake material and appliances for loco 
SREIUER cccecctoesosse RECTEECRRN SE WE 24,371,000 1.74 
SE, GURRRID .g.n.o0 540060004460 cese ne 22,753,000 1.63 
Stationery and printing hes ebdbheegeeen 26,840,000 1.92 
Commissary supplies for dining cars and 
IS. in 6b 6466006065-060000 40268 27,425,000 1.96 
Rubber and leather goods............eseee08 9,900,000 71 
Painters’ supplies and chemicals............. 35,399,000 2.54 
Automotive equipment and supplies.......... 2,035,000 15 
Train and station supplies and all other mis- 
cellaneous purchases .......... della 91,327,000 6.54 
Total miscellaneous $348,774,000 25.0 
Grand Total $1,395,928,000 100.0 


* Values include freight and handling charges. 





The expenditure for fuel during 1927 was $438,821,- 
000, a reduction of 7.3 pér cent from 1926. Bituminous 
coal cost $346,814,000 in 1927, anthracite coal $8,159,- 
000 and fuel oil $78,472,000. The purchases amounted 
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to 130,190,000 net tons of bituminous coal, 3,199 (% 
net tons of anthracite and 2,765,259,000 gal. of fuel oil, 
This was 25.0 per cent of the bituminous coal produce; 
in 1927, compared with 24.4 per cent in 1926 and 4) 
per cent of the anthracite output as compared with 44 
per cent in 1926. The railways took between 20 and 
25 per cent of the production of fuel oil in 1927. 

Direct purchases of forest products amounted t 
$175,729,000 in 1927, which was 5.7 per cent under 
1926. The cross ties purchased amounted to 97,135. 
000, costing $108,215,000. The number increased 34 
per cent, while the cost increased 7.0 per cent. Mor 
cross ties were purchased during 1927 than in any year 
since 1924. There were 326,735,000 bd. ft. of switch 
and bridge ties bought, while the total timber and 
lumber purchases amounted to 1,285,289,000 bd. ft. 
The purchase of forest products represented 17.4 per 
cent of the country’s total output, compared with 17. 
per cent in 1926 while the total consumption’ of forest 
products, including the lumber acquired indirectly as 
well as directly, is estimated to represent more than 25 
per cent of last year’s production. 





‘Table 2.—Purchases by Class I Roads, 1924-1927 
1925 1926 


Item 1924 2 1927 
i tetenhens $471,656,000 $459,465,000 $473,354,000  $438,821,000 
Forest Products 130,872,000 170,305,000 186,291,000 175,729,000 
Iron and Steel 

Products 365,610,000 419,255,000 507,302,000 432,604,001 
Miscellaneous 324,917,000 343,018,000 392,085,000 348,774,000 


Grand Total.$1,343,055,000 $1,392,043,000 $1,559,032,000 $1,395,928,001 





The total of $432,604,000 spent in 1927 for iron and 
steel products was 14.7 per cent less than in 1926 but 
greater than the purchases in 1924 and 1925. The 
purchases of steel rail amounted to $101,567,000 and 
comprised 2,278,000 gross tons. This; tonnage was 
greater than in any recent year with the exception of 
1926. 

The outlay for wheels, axles and ties was $47,435,000 
in 1927, that of frogs, switches, crossings, track fasten- 
ings, bolts and spikes $72,032,000, that for iron bridges, 
turn tables, structural steel, etc., $51,267,000 and the 
purchases of flues and tubes for locomotives and 
stationary boilers, $8,191,000. 

It is estimated that the railways bought 19 per cent 
of the iron and steel output in 1927, the percentage 
taken by the railways of each form of steel distributed 
being estimated as follows: rails 86.7 per cent; track 
accessories 93.7 per cent; plates 23.8 per cent; shapes 
10.7 per cent; bars 9.2 per cent; sheets 7.0 per cent; tin 
plate 3.5 per cent; wire products 3.5 per cent; pipes 
and tubes 1.7 per cent; hoop bands, etc., 3.0 per cent; 
strip steel 1.9 per cent; and all other 46.6 per cent. 

The expenditures for cement were $5,811,000, in 
1927, a decrease of 16.7 per cent from 1926, the num- 
ber of barrels purchased in 1927 being 2,673,000, or 
about 1.5 per cent of the total produced, and the total 
purchases of lubricating oils and grease, illuminating 
oils, boiler compound and waste, was $23,280,000, a 
decrease of 13.8 per cent from 1926. The expenditures 
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- prass, copper, zinc, lead, etc., were $55,668,000, 
ek per cent less than in 1926. Of 834,050 net tons 
‘copper produced in the United States in 1927 it is 
mated that 4,500 tons were purchased for railway 
-<- 1,600 tons for air brakes and 750 tons for steam 


‘way electrifications. 





Table 3.—Quantities Purchased 1924-1927 


1926 1927 


126,372,000 129,325,000 140,084,000 130,190,000 




















YD (Ny s 
ue] oj] 5 4,673,000 3.780.000 3,678,000 3,199,000 
™ 2.848.550,000 3,043,783,000 3,058,916,000 2,765,259,000 
duced cts: 
. ts. . 98,130,000 87,965,000 93,760,000 97,135,000 
nd 4, dge 
ith 44 ‘ .. 329,040,000 306,444,000 365,957,000 326,735,000 
) ‘ eT. 
A) and _..1.296,.430,000 1,416,111,000 1,580,767,000 1,285,289,000 
I ducts : 
s ton 1,779,000 2,179,000 2,504,000 2,278,000 
ed 
. 2.211.000 2,104,000 3,127,000 2,673,000 
unde ast, cu. yds 14,265,000 21,673,000 25,422,000 28,430,000 
35. _—_—— 
d Approximé aay 28,430,000 cu. yd. of ballast costing 
*( af © 
More 9823:909,000 were purchased in 1927 by the railways, 
Mor 
 Byvhich was an increase of 11.8 per cent over 1926. 
y vear 
Witch Capital Expenditures for 1928 
and The Bureau has supplemented the statistics of rail- 
d. ft. way purchases for 1927 with comparisons of the capital 
4 pe t seaditures for the three months ending March 31, 
17.1 Bjo28, with the corresponding period of last year. The 
orest Byalues are shown in part in Table 4. The capital ex- 
ly as penditures for new equipment, and for additions and 
in 23 Bhetterments to property used in connection with the 
transportation service, amounted to $128,428,000 in the 
_ Pirst three months of 1928, a decrease of $26,594,000 
> from the corresponding period of 1927 and $37,327,000 
21.00% under 1926. 
29,00 
| Table 4.—Capital Expenditures, First Quarter 1928 
04,00 Total Expendi- 
74,00 authorized Carry- tures 
incl. carry over to first 
28.0 Item over from Amount second quarter 
_ Equipment 
1927 spent quarter 1927 
and Locomotives $35,073,000 $10,493,000 $24,580,000 $19,771,000 
Freight train cars... 83,225,000 13,601,000 69,624,000 18,192,000 
ut Passenger train cars. 44,311,000 5,785,000 38,526,000 12,346,000 
The Other equipment.... 13,228,000 3,137,000 10,091,000 5,037,000 
and -s tusveawees $175,837,000 $33,016,000 es 5,346, 000 
whe Roadway and Structures 
was \dditional track *...$114,311,000 $24,744,000 $89,567,000 $30,145,000 
n of Heavier rail......... 33,349,000 9,621,000 23,728,000 8,275,000 
Additional ballast... 12,160,000 1,922,000 10,238,000 1,540,000 
Shops and engine 
O00 uses wget eee 25,593,000 7,964,000 17,629,000 10,941,000 
’ ‘ther improvements 232,507,000 51,161,000 181,346,000 48,775,000 
ten- as - -_——__—_ 
wre Tota sc aaba .$417,920,000 $95,412,000 $322,508,000 $99, 676,000 
es pall = ana a 
BY) : 
the Grand Total ve eeee $593,757 000 $1 28 428, 000 $465, 329,000 $155, 022,000 
and "Includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 
* Includes machinery and _ tools. 
‘ent Total expenditures authorized to April 1, including 
age Pthose carried over from 1927, amounted to $593,757,- 
ted F000, compared with $724,853,000 for the same period 
ack fin 1927, and $821 880,000 in 1926. The decrease in 
pes f authorizations for this year is due principally to the 
tin fsmaller authorized expenditures carried over from the 
pes |/Previous year. Those carried over for 1928 amounted 
nt; §)to $323,692,000, compared with $455,828,000 for 1927 
and $467,057,000 for 1926. The authorization for ex- 
in [penditures made between January 1, and April 1, this 
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year compare more favorably with those for 1927, being 
1$270,065,000 for 1928 and $269,025,000 for 1927. The 


japital expenditures for the past five years are: 

$1,059,149,000 
874,743,000 
748,191,000 
885,086,000 
771,552,000 


$4,338,721,000 
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The expenditures during the first three months of 
1928 devoted to purchase of new equipment were $33,- 
(16,000, compared with $55,346,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, while those for roadway and 
structures aggregated $95,412,000, as compared with 
$99,676,000 in 1927. Capital expenditures actually 
made in the first three months this year for locomotives 
amounted to $10,493,000, as compared to $19,771,000 
during the corresponding period of last year, expendi- 
tures for freight cars $13,601,000 as compared with 
$18,192,000 in the first quarter of 1927, while capital 
expenditures for passenger cars in the first three months 
this year amounted to $5,785,000, compared with $12,- 
346,000 for 1927. 

Total capital expenditures for roadway and structures 
in the first three months this year were a decrease of 
$4,264,000 from those of the same period last year. 
Capital expenditures for additional track in the first 
three months amounted to $24,744,000, compared with 
$30,145,000 during the corresponding period last year. 
Expenditures for heavier rail totaled $9,621,000 com- 
pared with $8,275,000 in 1927, those for shops and 
engine houses, including machinery and tools, $7,964,- 
000 as compared with $10, 941,000 in 1927, while $53,- 
083,000 were expended in the first quarter this year 
for all other improvements, which is an increase of 
approximately $3,000,000 over the expenditures of the 
same period in 1927. Those for roadway and struc- 
tures aggregated $95,412,000 as compared with $99,- 
676,000 in the first quarter of 1927. 

The decrease of equipment expenditures this year 13 
in line with smaller equipment orders and installations. 
The number of locomotives on order January 1, 1928, 
was 93, compared with 329 the year before and the 
number of freight train cars on order 12,431 as com- 
pared with 18,481 the year before, while unfilled orders 
of passenger train cars decreased from 730 on January, 
1, 1927, to 364 for 1928. The orders placed since 
January 1, for passenger cars and locomotives show an 
increase over 1927 while installations of passenger cars 
during the first quarter of 1928 were also greater than 
in 1927, locomotive installations remaining about the 
same. 


Reporton Danville, Ky., Accident 


N April 10, 1928, there was 

between a passenger train and a light engine 

on the Southern at Danville, Ky., resulting in 
the death of 1 employee and the injury of 17 pas- 
sengers, 3 employees, 2 Pullman porters and 1 dining 
car employee. An abstract of the report of the Bureau 
of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission cov- 
ering this accident follows: 

This accident occurred on a double-track line over 
which trains are operated by time-table train orders and 
an automatic block-signal and automatic train-control 
system. The accident occurred within yard limits at 
Danville, at the south end of what is known as the 
north yard. Ata point 18 ft. south of this main-track 
switch, there is another switch, the north switch of a 
crossover, which connects the two main tracks. 

The signals involved are northbound signals 1172 and 
1176, located 557 and 2,430 ft., respectively, south of 
the lead-track switch. Signal 1172 operates in the stop 
and caution positions only. Signal 1176 is of the three- 
position, upper-quadrant, semaphore type. The auto- 
matic train-control device is of the intermittent induc- 
tive type, known as the auto-manual automatic stop. 


a rear-end collision 
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At the time of the accident, light engine 1307, headed 
north, stood on the lead track. Work extra 6272, con- 
sisting of engine 6272, six cars and a caboose, headed 
north, stood on the southbound main track, opposite 
signal 1172, the engine being about one hundred feet 
south of the south crossover switch and the caboose 
about one hundred feet south of the signal. The 
weather was clear at the time of the accident, which 
occurred at about 5:15 p.m. 

Northbound passenger train No. 42 passed signal 
1176, which was displaying a clear indication, passed 
signal 1172, the indication of which is in question, en- 
tered the main-track switch leading to the south end of 
the north yard, this switch having just previously been 
opened by the head brakeman of work extra 6272, and 
struck the rear end of the tender of light engine 1307, 
while traveling at a speed variously estimated to have 
been from 20 to 40 miles per hour. With the exception 
of the rear truck of the combination car, none of the 
equipment of train No. 42 was derailed. The employee 
killed was a hostler helper on engine 1307. 

The head brakeman of work extra 6272 stated that 
when his train left Danville he remained there with 
instructions to flag all trains until the return of his 
train. When he saw the work train returning to Dan- 
ville, the brakeman called the yardmaster by telephone 
and received instructions to put the work train on the 
coal track in the north yard; nothing was said about 
train No. 42 and he did not tell the yardmaster his train 
was on the southbound track. He immediately left the 
telephone booth and walked about 50 ft. to the switch 
connecting the northbound main track with the lead 
track and opened it, then he walked to the north switch 
of the crossover, 18 f:. south, and opened that switch, 
after which he started toward the south switch of the 
crossover, intending to open that switch. After reach- 
ing a point about thirty feet south of the north switch 
of the crossover, he saw train No 42 approaching, at 
which time he said it was north of signal 1172. The 
brakeman immediately started running north between 
the rails of the southbound main track, in an attempt 
to reach and close the switch leading from the north- 
bound main track to the lead track; but train No. 42 
passed him, and then the accident occurred. 


Conclusions 

The accident was caused by a switch being opened 
directly in front of train No. 42, for which the brake- 
man of work extra 6272 is responsible. 

Train No. 42 was due at Danville at 5:10 p.m., and at 
the time the switch was opened it was already overdue 
at that point. Under the rules, the work extra was 
required to clear the time of train No. 42, a first-class 
superior train, and the brakeman should not have 
opened the switches in preparation for the movement 
of the work extra from the southbound track to the 
northbound main track and thence to the yard, without 
first knowing either that train No. 42 had passed or that 
his train had been given additional time on train No. 42. 
This brakeman had had about five years’ experience and 
was fully aware of these requirements, but he failed 
to conform to them, as he admitted that he entirely 
overlooked train No. 42. Because of his action in this 
instance, he is directly responsible tor this accident. 

This accident occurred on a line equipped with auto- 
matic block signals and an automatic train-control de- 
vice, and it was an accident of a type which these 
devices are designed to prevent. Signal 1172 displays 
only caution and stop indications and the automatic stop 
inductor installed in connection therewith is so arranged 
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that an automatic operation of the brakes will o¢q, 
whenever an equipped engine passes it, regardless of 4, 
indication of the signal, unless the forestalling dey;,, 
is operated by the engineman. 

There is conflicting evidence as to the indication 
signal 1172 at the time train No. 42 actually passeq , 
It is clearly shown to have been in caution position » 
the time train No. 42 approached it and according , 
the statements of the engineman and fireman of try, 
No. 42, it was in caution position the last time they s 
it just before passing it. The conductor of the wos 
extra was watching train No. 42 as it passed and « 
the signal change from caution to stop just as the 
gine passed under it. 

Had the switch been opened more than five or s 
seconds before train No. 42 passed signal 1172, thy 
signal would have displayed a stop indication, whic, 
under the rules would have required the train to sto, 
before passing it. Had this signal been in stop positig, 
for train No. 42, this train probably could have bee 
stopped before reaching the open switch, either by the 
operation of the automatic train stop, if the enginema 
did not forestall, or by operation of the brakes by th 
engineman. With the signal in the caution position, 
however, the engineman, after acknowledging the signa 
indication and thereby forestalling the automatic appl 
cation of the brakes, was permitted to proceed to the 
next signal prepared to stop. From the evidence in this 
case, it is believed that the switch was opened just as 
or immediately after train No. 42 passed signal 1172 
the last indication point. The signal, therefore, gave 1 
indication, before train No. 42 passed it, of the danger. 
ous condition which was created by the opening of the 
switch only a short distance ahead, and there was, under 
the circumstances, no opportunity for the train stop de- 
vice to perform its intended function. Both the signal 
and the train stop device were found, upon test, to be 
Operative as intended. 
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Overhead Structure Carrying 10,000 and 60,000 Volt Pow=t 
Lines and 1500 Volt Contact Wire, Southern 
Railway (France) 
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Reading To Use Triple-Unit, 
Gas-Electric Rail Car 


Three 124-horse power engines require little space 
and insure dependable power 


By N. L. Freeman 


Railway Equipment Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HE first triple-power-plant gas-electric rail car 
t has been completed and tested satisfactorily. It 
was built for the Reading Company by the Mack 
International Motor Company, Plainfield, N. J. It is 
the builder’s model AR car and while it is one of a 
line of three models of rail cars it is the first one ever 
equipped with this combination of three power plants. 
In developing the triple-power-plant Mack rail car, 
the International Motor Company continued its policy 
of using a standard power unit and vary*.zg the number 
of power units according to the service application. By 
this arrangement, a single stock power unit equipment 
provides for all applications. In addition a multiple 
power plant equipment is considered much better pro- 
tection against car failure resulting from an engine 
failure and the feature of stopping an engine whenever 
desired is a matter of excellent economy. The power 
unit itself is easily removed, compact and accessible. 





imately 60 tons. A space only 14 ft., 6 ins. long is re- 
quired for the engine room. This is largely due to the 
compactness of the power unit, the length of which is 
96 in. over-all. This leaves a large percentage of the 
body available for revenue service, as no valuable space 
is sacrificed in providing an operating compartment at 
each end for the double-end operation. 

The passenger compartment is equipped with well 
spaced bus type seats. The main compartment has 
seats deeply upholstered with plush, while leather is 
used for that purpose in the smoking compartment. 
These seats are shock insulated from their floor mount- 
ing, which also makes them more flexible and yielding 
to an occupant’s weight. This comfortable arrange- 
ment, accompanied by generous lighting, gives the pas- 
senger compartments a parlor car aspect. 

The car is heated by a pressure-hot water system. 
The heater is located in the baggage compartment and 
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Arrangement of the Reading Triple-Unit Gas-Electric Rail Car 


In such a multiple power plant arrangement it was 
found desirable to arrange the equipment so that it 
could be controlled remotely and be multiplied with 
other cars. The Reading triple-unit car is arranged for 
operation from a trailer as well as from either end of 
the motor car. This feature is incorporated in the con- 
trol scheme. 

In addition to the multiplying arrangement there are 
three automatic features. The first is the automatic 
battery-charging from the main generator during en- 
gine idling, which fully protects the battery from an 
over-voltage from the main generator at all times. The 
second is the automatic loading of the engine by its own 
ability to carry its load, this being independent of a con- 
dition such as the temperature of electrical or mechani- 
cal equipment and dependent wholly upon engine speed. 
The third is the automatic shunting of the traction mo- 
tor fields at 37 miles per hour. 

These power plants are so arranged that no blower 
motors are used in the dual cooling systems of each 
power unit. This is accomplished by utilizing the ex- 
haust gasses through eductors and in turn diluting the 
gasses with a large quantity of air. 

The car was built at the Paris, IIl., plant of the Cum- 
mings Car and Coach Company. The over-all length, 
buffer to buffer, is 76 ft. 7 % in. The weight is approx- 
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is arranged for connection to the engine cooling system 
without relieving the pressure on the radiators -or put- 
ting pressure on the engines. 

To add to the further comfort and safety of the pas- 
sengers, the trucks are equipped with clasp brakes. The 
trucks are the cast steel two-axle equalized type built by 
the Commonwealth Steel Company. The forward truck 
carries two of the three traction motors, while the third 
motor is mounted on the forward axle of the rear 
truck. The car wheels are 36 in. in diameter and are 
mounted on A. E. R. A. E-10 axles which have 5% 
x 10 in. journals and 7 in. motor bearings. The rear 
truck center is 11 ft. 8 in. from the rear end sill while 
the front truck is but 6 ft. 6 in. from the front end sill. 
This tends to give best weight distribution with the 
power units at the front of the car. 

Each power unit consists of one Mack model AP 
engine, one Westinghouse type 180-A-4 generator, one 
control panel and set of control equipment, one 12 cu. 
ft. air compressor, and one charging generator all 
mounted on a light-weight bedplate. 

Each power unit weighs approximately 5000 Ib. with- 
out the control equipment and the expansion tank. 

The prime mover is a standard Mack gasoline engine 
of the vertical, four-cycle, high-compression type 
designed for continuous duty. The design is such that 
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excellent economy is obtained over a wide range of 
engine speeds. It has six cast en bloc cylinders and 
uses three removable heads, large poppet intake and 
exhaust valves, one of each for a cylinder, arranged at 
one side of the block. The parts are primarily those 
used in the other Mack vehicles. 

The engine, compressor, torque insulators and thermo- 
static control of cooling water and oil were described 
in detail in the April 14, 1928-issue of the Railway 
Age, page 866. 

General Dimensions of Mack AP Engine 
I Ss 66 00-021 nkadusdwebwavessandeens 


i ee I id a iciee'el te ee etereeh eararuete aed 
Piston displacement 


5 in x 6 in. 
6 


707 cu. in. 


STE MOONE sovaccesncnteadeccscccescnctebe 1350 rpm. 
Piston speed at governed speed..............e00-- 1350 ft./min. 
SOOUUOOWET GE TEOO Wc cccactccedcccsceccecs 124 


Horsepower delivered to generator at 1350 rpm... 120 


Generators and Motors 


The generators are of special construction and de- 
signed around the characteristics of the engine. They 
are so built with proper speed and rating margins that 
the engines are correctly loaded for the entire operating 
range of the car. The particular features of the de- 
sign are high efficiency, high ratings, engine cranking 
from generator and battery charging from the same 
source during idling periods. These machines are not 
equipped with exciters or differential fields for power 
output regulation. Instead, there are three fields; a 
battery tickler field, a high voltage shunt field and a 
series field for starting the engine and charging the bat- 
tery. The tickler field is used at all times, the shunt 
field is used during power periods and is regulated ex- 
ternally, and the series field is used only during starting 
and-charging periods. 

The leads from each main generator are carried up to 
the small control cabinet mounted directly above the 
generator. During power periods each generator is 
connected through these panels to the Westinghouse 
Type 559-D-2 traction motors. There is no inter- 
connection of generators or traction motors as each 
generator drives its own motor. The traction motors 
are also of special design for gas-electric cars. Their 
particular features are high efficiency, low speeds at the 
continuous rating together with high safe speeds, and 
the ability to efficiently take the full engine-generator 
output over the operating speed range of the car. The 
motor ratings are the same as those of the generator; 
that is, the Type 180-A-4 generator and the Type 559-D- 
2 motor are of balanced design. This removes a large 
part of the desirability of series-parallel operation and 
enables field shunting to be substituted without ad- 
ditional complication ; high-speed loading is achieved as 
a direct result. 

These traction motors incorporate a number of spe- 
cific features. Among them is an arrangement of 
brushholders which reduces flashover tendency. This 
is accomplished by using four instead of two brush- 
holders and locating those of like polarity at opposite 
points on the commutator. Bouncing of the armatures 
on crossings and rough track, which causes the ma- 
jority of flashovers, is minimized as the points of con- 
tact are doubled and the tendency for the commutator 
to bounce clear of a brush will automatically compen- 
sate on the other brush of the same polarity. 

The usual standard of waste-packed traction motor 
bearings and axle bearings is followed. 


Control 


The method of controlling this combination of motor 
and generator is distinctly new in rail car service. The 
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general method of handling the power circuits, Startiny 
the engines, etc., follows the usual gas-electric standar, 
for Westinghouse equipment but the method of regula. 
ing the output is entirely new. It is built UP on th 
fact that an engine’s ability to accelerate under a give 
load is a direct indication of its ability to carry thy 
load. Consequently the engine governor is equippes 
with a set of special contacts. The governor js « 
slightly in excess of 1350 rpm. and any tendency on i 
part to operate and close the throttle causes a pair oj 
these contacts to close and any tendency of the gover. 
nor to further open the throttle, as it would if ¢, 
speed dropped below 1350 rpm., causes the other air 
of contacts to close. This pair of operations contro) 
a small motor and causes it to run in one direction » 
the other, depending on the contact established. Th 
motor operates a rheostat in the shunt field circuit of the 
main generator and varies the loading placed on the 
engine by this generator. Thus it is seen that the en. 
gine actually loads itself for constant speed regardless 
of condition and will do so regardless of the tempera- 
ture of the electrical equipment. This method of Joad- 
ing is the first application of this type of control. The 
regulating unit which includes the reversible motor 
drive, rheostat, and traction motor field shunt is the 
Westinghouse type UD-2 motor operated faceplate. | 
is a complete unit and is mounted above the generator 
and back of the control panel. 

The control apparatus is of the standard Westing- 
house 32-volt electro-pneumatic type. Several features 
are incorporated in this, including electro-pneumatic 
throttle control and electrically operated sanders. A 
special “link-in” feature permits overloading the engine 
when running as low as 1200 rpm. at 50 mph. This is 
an economical feature. The previously mentioned av- 
tomatic field shunting and battery charging from the 
main generator are also noteworthy. The automatic 
field shunt is particularly helpful in protecting the 
equipment as well as further improving economy. The 
battery charging from the main generator is automatic. 
The battery is entirely protected against over-voltage by 
a relay across the terminals of the generator. 

The main generator is not the only source of battery 
charge as there is a 750-watt charging generator on 
each power unit. By distributing the charge over run- 
ning and idling periods it is possible to dispense with 
all lighting and charging regulators. 

With the exception of sanders and control stations 
all control equipment is mounted on the power unit and 
is included as part of the removable power unit equip- 
ment feature. Knuckle joint connectors are provided 
for the main circuits to the power unit and a flat type 
jumper and receptacle for the control circuits in order 
that the electrical circuits may be disconnected easily in 
case a power unit is to be removed from the car. 

The centralized control stations at each end of the 
car combine ‘all of the control equipment including 
sanding, reversing, engine starting and stopping and car 
power control. They are of compact design and un- 
usually accessible, using a number of parts in common 
with other control equipment on the car. 


The Trail Car 


The trail car built for operation with either the Mack 
triple power plant rail car or a Brill double power 
plant rail car is also of novel construction. One end 
is equipped with a Westinghouse-Mack control station 
and the other with a Westinghouse-Brill contro] station. 
Suitable jumpers and receptacles are provided for car- 
rying control circuits between motor car and trailer. 
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Boston & Maine Continues Progress 


Program of betterments improves service and brings 
economies — Net improves with lower gross 


officers and prominent shippers as guests, cele- 

brated the opening of its new retarder-equipped 
Boston classification yards. Formal dedication of such 
a facility is perhaps somewhat unusual but, certainly in 
the case of the Boston & Maine, is entirely appropriate. 
Measures of modernization, of which the new Boston 
yard is but one step, have succeeded in bringing great 
increases in the efficiency of operation of the property. 
Moreover, it is fitting that the road’s patrons should 
participate in such ceremonies, since every step in the 
improvement program has brought returns to them in 
better service; and New England needs excellent freight 
service to enable it to compete with other industrial 
regions. , 

The year 1924 may be taken as marking the beginning 
of the Boston & Maine’s improvement. The road in 
that year had a net income after fixed charges of 
$1,772,737, as compared with a deficit of $3,491,070 in 
1923. In 1925 net income reached $5,468,909; and in 
1926, $6,573,404. In 1927 it fell off to $3,373,293—but 
this decline was due largely to abnormal flood conditions 
in November, and does not reflect any recession in the 
progress of the property. Without the flood and one 
or two other extraordinary expenditures, 1927 net 
would have neared that earned in 1926. Indeed, totals 
for the first four months of 1928 show net income of 
$1,870,031—almost half a million ahead of the same 
period of last year, and this with a decline of one mil- 
lion in gross. 

This improvement has not come from any great in- 
crease in traffic. Revenue ton-miles in 1927 totaled 
2.856 million, or the same as in 1924. Nor has the 
factor of rates been as important as might be supposed. 
In 1927 the average ton-mile revenue was 1.752 cents, as 
against 1.719 in 1924, in which year increased divisions 
for the New England carriers began to come into effect. 
This difference is less than 2 per cent and would ac- 
count for less than one million dollars of the company’s 
improvement in net from two million to six million 
(assuming, naturally, that but for the flood the com- 
pany would have had at least the latter sum in net 
income in 1927). 

It is to the operating statistics that one must turn 
for the reasons of the road’s improved showing. In 
1924 its coal consumption was 152 lb. per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles; in 1927 this had been reduced to 127 Ib., an 
improvement of 16 per cent. Net ton-miles per car 
day rose to 321 in 1927, an increase of 16 per cent 
over 1924, and average daily car miles to 22.7, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent. These two figures incidentally 
give a measure of greater efficiency, not only selfishly 
considered but in terms of better service to shippers as 
well. Gross ton-miles per train-hour mounted to 14,159 
in 1927, an improvement of 11 per cent over 1924 and 
net tons per train reached 1,331, an improvement of 12 
per cent in the four-year period. 

The Boston & Maine has important terminal prob- 
lems. Its business originates or terminates, not at one 
or two important centers, but is spread out over a con- 
siderable area involving a network of branch lines. 
Junction points are numerous. To give the shipping 
and receiving public expeditious service under such 
concitions presents an operating problem of the first 
Magnitude, particularly since traffic density on some of 
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the branches is not heavy (revenue ton-miles per mile 
of road for the entire system were but 1,370,994 in 
1927, which figure reflects the light-traftic branch mile- 
age). Efficient operation of such a property requires 
expeditious and economical yard handling and heavy 
loading and acceleration of trains when made up for 
main line haul. 


Thoroughgoing Terminal Modernization Program 


The problem of terminal operation the Boston & 
Maine has tackled vigorously by the provision of mod- 
ern yard facilities at Boston, White River Junction, 
Vt., and Mechanicville, N. Y., the latter two being im- 
portant interchange points with connecting lines. All 
three yards are flood-lighted for efficient and safer oper- 
ation at night and those at Boston and Mechanicville 
are hump yards equipped with power-operated switches 
and car retarders. Less extensive, though important, 
yard improvements have been made at several other 
points. In furtherance of its plan for accelerated and 
more economical yard operation the road has placed in 
service a number of the heaviest type of switching 
locomotives. 

Late in 1927 a committee of officers of the railroad 
was appointed to make an exhaustive study of its 
freight service, co-ordinating terminal and _ line-haul 
movements more closely with local and switching 
movements—the goal being to utilize existing facilities 
to their utmost in saving money for the company and 
expediting the service to patrons. 

One of the major handicaps under which the Boston 
& Maine labored for many years was the restricted 
clearances of the Hoosac tunnel, on its main line to 
western connections. In 1926 this condition was elimi- 
nated by lowering the road-bed and making other 
changes. In 1927 other restrictive clearances were cor- 
rected so that the road can now take any type of 
equipment offered. Costly detours have thus been 
avoided, as have delays to traffic liable to promote ill-' 
feeling on the part of shippers. 

The company’s terminals in Boston have for many 
years been far short of the requirements of a large 
metropolis—both from the standpoint of efficient rail- 
road operation and from that of the present-day de- 
mands of railroad patrons. The Boston & Maine, like 
many other carriers, is a consolidation of several lines. 
In the case of the Boston terminals, when the com- 
ponent lines were consolidated no attempt was made to 
unify the separate facilities. The result was wasteful 
operation and the retention of an unnecessary amount 
of valuable land with high tax assessments. Improve- 
ments are now under way to correct this condition. A 
new perishables terminal has been placed in service, as 
has a new freight house and warehouse with bulk de- 
livery yard, crane facilities, etc., (the latter replacing 
two antiquated stations). 

North Station, the Boston passenger terminal, is in 
course of reconstruction. The same ground area that 
formerly was given over to railroad facilities alone— 
which latter had grown less efficient and attractive with 
the vears—will now house a modern passenger station, 
a sports coliseum, a hotel and a large office and indus- 
trial building. Boston & Maine real estate will thus 
earn greater returns and the new tenants, in addition to 
paying rent, will also probably be railroad patrons. In 
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connection with the new passenger station facilities the 
following quotation from the road’s 1927 annual report 
is significant: “It is not proposed to construct an ex- 
pensive and elaborate building, but one which will be 
adequate, comfortable and convenient as measured by 
present-day standards.” 

The Boston & Maine in common with most other rail- 
roads continues to suffer losses in passenger business. 
In 1927 its passenger earnings totaled $18,426,031, 
decline of 8 per cent from the preceding year. The 
greatest decline was in local business, which is im- 
portant, since a large proportion of its business comes 
in that category. The road in 1926 speeded up its 
through trains and made a strong bid for increased 
through business with the result that, not including 
leased lines, the Boston & Maine proper in that year 
experienced an increase in passenger revenues. In 
1927 there was a recession, but the road holds the view 
that resistance to highway competition has been greater 
with its improved service than it would otherwise have 
been. 

The road was a pioneer in motor coach operation, 
motor coaches being utilized as far back as 1924 to 
provide a less expensive service than trains where 
trafic was light. The service has grown steadily and 
in 1927, the highway subsidiary, the Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company, earned a gross of $861,783 
from motor coach and truck operations, producing also 
for the first time a net income of $13,000. The gross 
earnings of this subsidiary were almost double those of 
1926, which gives some indication of the rapidity with 
which its operations of this character are growing. 
The economies of this highway service, however, are 
not reflected in the figures of net earnings, so much as 
in the savings to the railroad by reason of providing 
more economical service. 

In addition to motor coach service, the road is mak- 
ing a constantly increasing use of motor trucks in its 
freight service. Store-door collection and delivery of 
freight is provided at some points and the service is 
being extended. 

Hand in hand with the introduction of highway serv- 
ice has proceeded further effort to reduce the losses 
from unremunerative branch lines. Public authorities 
have not looked with favor upon abandonment of all 
lines which do not pay their own way, although some 
progress in this direction has been possible. A method 
of dealing with this situation which has met with con- 
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consistent policy of bridge-strengthening to care {, 
heavier locomotives is being carried out. Littl ballag. 
ing had been done for a number of years, but in 1926 
the road inaugurated a program in this directi on and 
under it 76 miles of line were ballasted with stone in 1927 
A large pile and trestle area near the approach to Non) 
Station, Boston, has for years been a source of heay 





Table iain. of Selected Freight Operating 
Statistics of the Boston & Maine 





1927 1924 f 
In 

Mileame Operated 2. ccccccccvcccess 2,079 2,446 
Gross ton-miles (thousands)........ 7,631,166 7,348,445 3.8 
Net ton-miles (thousands)..........: 3,014,060 3,011,324 0.0] 
Freight train-miles (thousands)...... 5,733 6,149 67 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands). 7,208 7,623 
Freight car-miles (thousands)....... 213,444 206,451 
Freight train-hours ............e0. 517,382 578,339 
CarGRes OOF GRP. cccccconcccccwens 22.7 19.0 19 
Net tons per loaded car............. 20.3 20.6 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles.... 69.7 70.8 
Net ton-miles per car day........... 321 277 15.9 
Freight cars per traiM....ccccccccee 38.3 34.6 10.7 
Gross CONS POF WOM. cc cccccescccnce 1,331 1,195 11.4 
PEGt CONS OOF WOT c oc ckccccsncccvces 526 490 7.3 
Train speed, miles per train-hour.... 11.1 10.6 4.7 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour...... 14,159 12,706 11.4 
Net ton-miles per train-hour........ 5,826 5,207 11.9 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles. . 127 152 6.4 
Loco.-miles per loco.-day Leteene eee 56.8 45.0 26.2 
Per cent freight locos. unserviceable. . 20.3 28.4 28 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable. . 6.8 11.4 40.3 





maintenance expense and a program of filling has been 
undertaken which will require ten years for completion 
but which will each year reduce the outlay for main- 
tenance. Traffic department expense has shown a steady 
increase each year, concurrent with the road’s program 
of active solicitation and the establishment of additional 
off-line agencies, of which it now has 14; and the re- 
sults they have accomplished have fully justified the 
expense. 

In September, 1926, the capital structure of the road 
was reorganized. The principal features of this re- 
organization were the extension of maturities on $40- 
490,000 of bonds for 15 years and subscription to 
$13,000,000 of 7 per cent prior preference stock by the 
stockholders. The funds thus provided gave the road 
needed capital for a program of improvements which, it 
was estimated would pay an average of about 17 per 
cent on the investment. 

In August, 1927, the company sold $30,942,000 of 
40-year 5 per cent bonds on a 5.6 per cent basis, the 
proceeds of which were used to retire $29,298,500 of 











siderable success has been to turn certain short-line 6 per cent bonds held by the federal government and to 
Table I—Boston & Maine, Operating Results, Selected Items, 1920-1927 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

i Ce on. eke tend eebacnetuns 2.256 2,243 2.243 2,243 2,228 2.248 2,082 2.084 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands) .......... 3,705,528 2.673,769 2,689,915 3.103,817 2.744,214 2,959,491 3,037,192 2.856.590 
Revenue passenger miles (thousands)...... 1.014.735 876,113 847, 482 867,728 772.428 740,127 737.767 687 ,806 
Total operating revenue............cceees $86,652,745 $78,289,750 $79,720,085 $86,310,941 $78,697,298 $81,628,763 $81,625,376 $77,848,374 
Total operating expenses........... 90,989,432 73,883,472 67,164,593 75,275,588 63,912,556 62,987,463 62,355,456 61.835,502 
Net operating revenue..............eee0s ~4,336,687 4,456,278 12,555.492 11,035,353 14,784,742 18,641,300 19,269,920 16,012,873 
OT er ee eee 105 94.3 84.3 87.1 81.2 77.16 76.39 9,43 
Net railway operating - a ee $11,918.220 —$1,401,76§ $6,296.285 $3,079,241 $8,972,022 $12,407.815 $12,841,103 $9,500,773 
II cialis i theta Gui eanin ark a anne -5,813.828 3.436,271 7,093,297 3,732,774 9,438,514 13,395,127 14,717,153 11,240,841 
Deductions from income..............see. 11,318.654 10.784,357 6.966.875 7.223.844 7,665,777 7.926.218 8,143,748 7,867,548 
ee ee WII, 0 kwnnentceckdckebacenas 17,132,482 *—7,348,086 * 126,422 —3,491,070 1,772,737 5,468,909 6,573,404 3,373,293 

* Corporate and federal combined excluding standard return and guaranty. 

NOTE: Standard return for operations during federal control, $9,832,491. 








controlled roads over to local interests which, in several 
cases, have been able to keep the lines in operation with 
great reductions in losses, due to economies not pos- 
sible for a Class I road paying standard wages and 
charging standard rates. 

Maintenance of way expenses in 1927 showed an in- 
crease of almost $3,000,000 over the previous year due, 
as previously noted, to the November floods. In re- 
newing washed-out bridges, however, the company was 
able to replace old structures with new, and elsewhere a 


reimburse the company’s treasury for $1,644,000 of its 
5 per cent bonds acquired from the public with the re- 
organization plan. 

The net income of $3,373,293 after interest and other 


charges earned in 1927 was sufficient to pay the 7 per | 


cent dividends on the prior preference stock and the 
varying rates on the first preferred, leaving a balance of 
$325,000. Had it not been for the flood the road would 
have shown substantial earnings on the remainder of its 
stock, including the common. 
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Railway Age summary shows $27,000,- 
000 decrease on Class I roads 
over previous year 


HE railroads of the United States had over $27,- 
000,000 less capital tied up in unapplied material 
(comprising fuel, rail and ties, as well as mis- 
cellaneous supplies) at the close of 1927 than at the 
close of 1926, according to the annual reports of Class 

I carriers. The figures of 114 Class I roads, including 
all the large carriers, shows the total value of material 
carried in stock by these roads at the close of 1927 to 
have been $518,583,494 as compared with $545,752,- 
983 for the same roads at the close of 1926, a decrease 
of $27,169,489. 

This decrease in the inventories for 1927 is a reversal 
of the trend of the previous year when an increase took 
place, but is a continuation of the general trend of the 
last five-year period. The 1927 stock balance repre- 
sents a decrease of approximately five per cent from the 
previous year and was smaller than at any time since 
1917, notwithstanding that operating expenses and rail- 
way business in general have increased in that period. 
The stock carried by the Class I roads at the close of 
each year since 1916 and the increases or decreases are 
given in Table I. 

Table 1I gives the roads included in the summary 
for 1927. In developing this table recognition has been 
given the fact that in many instances the supplies car- 
ried in stock by one corporate property are, in part or 
whole, available to other corporate properties, and that 
the supplies reported separately by several companies 
are sometimes acquired and handled by the same organi- 
zation, etc. To compensate for such conditions, and in 
order that the figures reported may facilitate compari- 
sons, the plan has been followed, as far as practicable, 
of consolidating the inventories in such cases. The 
principal consolidations are: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf Colorado & Santa 
Fe and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 

Atlanta & West Point, Georgia Railroad and West- 
ern Railway of Alabama. 

Atlantic Coast Line and Charlestown & South Caro- 
lina. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and Chicago, 
Island & Gulf. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati Northern and the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute. 

Erie, Chicago & Erie, New Jersey & New York and 
New York, Susquehanna & Western. 

Illinois Central, Gulf, & Ship Island and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient & Texas. 

Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
Lor lisiana Railway & Navigation Company of Texas. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and Duluth, 

uth Shore & Atlantic. 
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Railway Material Stocks Lower 











New York, New Haven & Hartford and Central New 
England. 

Reading, the Atlantic City and the Port Reading. 

St. Louis Southwestern and St. Louis Southwestern 
of Texas. 

Southern, Alabama Great Southern, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, Georgia Southern & Florida, 
New Orleans & Northeastern and the Northern Ala- 
bama. 

Southern Pacific, Texas & Louisiana Lines, including 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, the Houston 
& Texas Central, the Houston East & West Texas, 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Lines and the Texas & 
New Orleans. 

Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic and 
the West Jersey & Sea Shore. 

Missouri Pacific, the International-Great Northern 
and the Gulf Coast Lines, the latter including the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico, the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf and the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western. 

Union Pacific, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon 
Short Line, Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Company and St. Joseph & Grand Island. 


Reductions on 71 Roads 


For comparative purposes the value of material and 
supplies on hand at the close of 1927 is given for each 
system and also the value of material and supplies on 
hand at the close of the preceding year, determined on 
the same basis. Out of 114 carriers there were reduc- 
tions in stock on 71 and increases on 43. 

The largest reduction took place on the Pennsylvania, 
where the material balance at the close of 1927 was 
$8,376,223 less than at the close of 1926. Next to the 
Pennsylvania is the Southern Pacific, Pacific System, 
with a reduction of $4,665,635, while the New York 
Central is third with a reduction of $3,129,848. Other 
large reductions include that of the Missouri Pacific 
amounting to $2,232,789; the Seaboard Air Line, $1,- 
975,732; the Chicago, B urlington & Quincy, $1,536, 195 ; 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $1,502,466; the 
Erie, $1,489,505; the Chesapeake & Ohio, $1,203,129; 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, $1,086,570. 

There were increases in excess of $500,000 on only 
three roads, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe leading 
the list with an increase of $2,707,719, followed by the 
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Pere Marquette with an increase of $690,900 and the 
Western Pacific with an increase of $666,572. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Has Lowest Index 


There has been much criticism of the ratio which 
the material and supplies carried in stock by a railroad 
bears to the annual operating expenses as a measure of 
the stock carried. It is commonly objected that this 
ratio is likely to be unfair as a just measure of a road’s 
efficiency in handling and controlling its supplies. On 
account of the prevalence in the practice of using this 
ratio, however, it is employed in this tabulation. In 
each instance the annual operating expenses of the 
various properties have been grouped and consolidated 
in the same way as in determining the inventories. The 
analysis shows ratios ranging from 5.6 per cent of an- 
nual operating expenses to approximately 25 per cent, 
the Chesapcake & Ohio leading the entire field with a 
balance at the close of 1927, representing only 5.6 per 
cent of its annual operating expenses. 

Out of the 114 roads reported there are 62 cases 
in which the ratio for 1927 is less than that for 1926, 
and the number of cases in which the ratio was below 
ten per cent is large, including the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, with a ratio of 8.3 per cent, the Central of 
Georgia, 9.8 per cent, the Central of New Jersey, 9.9 
per cent, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 5.6 per cent, the Chica- 
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go & Alton, 5.8 per cent, the Chicago & Eastern Illincig 
6.2 per cent, the Chicago Great Western, 8.2 per cen 
the Monon, 8.8 per cent, the Chicago, Rock Island j 


Pacific, 8.5 per cent, the 


6.2 per cent, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 7.: 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironte, 





» per Cen 
the Erie, 8.3 per cent, the Hocking Valley, 68 pe 
cent, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 8.5 Per cen 


Table I—Supplies on Class I Rabwaye—2006 to 1927 





* Estimated for Class I railways on 


Stocks on Hand Ir 1S fron 
End of Year Previ least 
$323,556,387 BR 

502,986.042 $179,429 ge: 
630,207,210* 127,221,168 
597,573,735* — 35,633.47: 
755,563,278 157,989 $43 
665,147,099 — 99.415°179 
546,284,853 —118,862'245 
682,725,812 136,440,959 
560,048,899 —122,676,913 
525,853,107 — 34,195,799 
551,694,794 25,841,689 
snntladiahdniiamenten coniam=tietaienaie! 
545,752,983** whSibaes 
518,583,494** — 27,169,499" 


years of government operation, , 


the basis of stocks held by all railways. 
** Total for roads shown in Table II. 








the Pennsylvania, 9.1 per cent, the St. Louis-San Fran. 
cisco, 80 per cent, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 93 


per cent, the Wabash, 9.4 
& Lake Erie, 9.4 per cent. 


per cent, and the Wheeling 


Table II—Material and Supplies Carried 1926 and 1927 
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On Hand On Hand Operating Expense: 

Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1926 Increase 1927 1926 
Sa Ge NS ont atdceientecncehenvutianeedeeeataceseewes $ 163,308 $ 206,522 $ —43,214 7.8 9) 
Pe NO. cna ceddenet bad ddbehanuddends one dsdnacadee endteeweencebuloe 500,445 542,822 —42,377 11.5 12.1 
Atchison, Topeka I) SO Si a NS ae 29,774,215 27,066,496 2,707,719 16.6 16.) 
SI, I a a a a ad 1,442,856 1,005,082 437,774 15.3 15.5 
Se, IE Ge ln oo oo hk d06-0006606 06040006 4NEs eset ease cee 785,075 818,584 —33,509 15.8 18.7 
SD RE BN ons ork anikne dada ee ANS eiberwsensuNee eaGedadame wae 8,453,850 9,012,266 —558,416 12.7 12.2 
EC hd ar oe Adana Wakes be gad hmm e we hha dh ben oie wees 20,468.469 19,694,181 774,288 10.3 10.9 
NE Ch NN, to 5 a eed Od ob dM adialdledn a Wk wade eae wa awallmedee meee 824,583 762.204 62,379 16.6 15.8 
ONIN si ag screw aah bs ts al ah la eh ac ares Sok alee aie ° 797 966 842,075 —44,109 8.3 8&5 
EE Ee I b CdRaned nedandeudcauuweeds aN ecu adenacanes eo ba eeakeceae 6,849.778 6.972,468 —122,690 11.1 11.2 
Buffalo & Susquehanna i i ahead dc oh dete Wek. ober Wiad Gal ca a lado ile dk hs ieee wae She 159.843 170,430 —10,587 10.3 124 
i Se? 22 Pe 4 1s seweee kG aw Keb OMUR bd baadrwkadenbe 2,024,423 1,678,916 345.507 13.1 113 
IDO a i ee te eee 2,040,654 2,066,099 —25,445 9.8 9.1 
SN a Paes 6 awe kama s S OE a eeliaad Goes ols aT 4,307,010 3,991,266 315,744 9.9 87 
Chesapeake — & Ohio FARO hs CUM RNS K wee baene ORO Reweeaseebanneeaens 4,964,772 6,167,901 —1,203,129 5.6 6.3 
Chicago & Alton Pee ELT CTE Te Tee CC TUT CT OT TTT Te TTT Ore 1,294,092 1,331,831 —37,739 5.8 5.5 
a a a aaa 0s eg gd ca ts a ln Be oe wile wb a 1,342,922 1,640,122 —297,200 6.2 72 
en ae ee es rere ig ok cccn a eedheRCEMEK SEEKER eRAe Me waa 288,053 104,685 183,368 12.5 10.8 
ee Rs on ea cee eee eee RERehE bak ea aeeaeaksedade 12,564.849 13,509,202 —944,353 10.8 11.7 
Chicago, Burlington i CSC rice REDE PEERS O08 wine ecEdese a dee 12,487,544 14,023,739 —1,536,195 11.2 12.1 
( “hica ago Gr eat Western. DOG SWkn ane USO06S 6008000006656 FERS OSS OSES EORSCS 1,613,103 1.482.071 131,032 8.2 73 
Se SC. 6 ccc d cep ene setbbneéens bed éveeseeaes 1,198,694 1,454,975 —256,281 8.8 10.9 
Chscago, Biuwaumes, St. Paul & Pacific... cccccccscccccsccccccccccccccece 13,507,305 14,057,800 —550,495 10.1 10.9 
Soe ce 22 ee Te... cpp ensbedsesbueebecebebeséken 8.866.374 10,368.840 —1,502,466 8.5 10.1 
Chicago, S:. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Te ee ee er ee 2,644,948 2,392,443 252,505 12.2 11.2 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis. KOU CKn ene N Dewee ceReeceekenese 7,823,870 7,503,337 320,533 10.4 10.0 
SEE. Sccuéduanekuatenuuueeukese0dectbe0weGbus aWhewsd nes tateding 903,697 838,183 65,514 17.8 16.1 
a ee 960,672 1,137,399 —176,727 9.0 11.1 
th i SE n¢5cecendsueuantsWiebebededntunbssnacave suvenwe 188,309 187.923 386 12.1 12.3 
SE Ae MN 5.60442. 000Nb 0b 4 nC awed es cebeteekéeu8edbebncbedbebane 3,452,445 3,513,864 —61,419 10.0 10.1 
ne nr ee eae hunt essdetenesubinacuees 2,900,118 3,004,745 —104,627 11.5 12.3 
i SP ee DR cn cn caked 46 bddonee shied sacedhudedeuseneeukauads 449,546 "495,478 —45,932 13.3 13.3 
RE 0 ed cd cane Ko¢eU Ea bOCRSA RECESSES ebNEReSedbowndee 288,870 356,206 —67,336 23.0 24.8 
nt 2 i Se. Cs 2. 6 cen echt heehee bein eebhebebenekbebbin 245,952 251,140 —5,188 10.3 10.7 
Gy Ee Gr IIs 080 6s600< cderbndebs6b0'56e60006eeeunncuwones 429,763 753,560 —323,797 6.2 8.6 
Ee a ee Re Pee te ee ee ae ee ee 701,311 715,808 —14,497 15.0 15.0 
i i 2 Ce. ccc scbienceecesvauensbeesterjacbeeesi eben 1,341,826 1,399,794 —57.968 17.2 16.7 
a (fin. i. samendh ibe teehee aeeeeb Obed ed amnedbddekaia 1,240,459 1,305,480 —65,021 7.3 7.5 
i DE te Ciecacedaks sed eth peaewiaenedensleekelsceubensiaedesnia 8,718,516 10,208,021 —1,489,505 8.3 9.7 
Florida East Coast. .+...ssssseseeeeereeeeeceeeseetseeecessenseeesees 3,643,075 4,138,715 —495,640 25.4 19.9 
Fort i) (ri in <n ed ebhaS chee cheba eenee ened euneenedebede cue 228,804 192.962 35,842 16.1 13.4 
ES ee ens See Te ne ee 1,031,579 1,075,960 —44,381 12.2 13.6 
EE Oe MOE a pe uaevanskchucenpabitdcenackancetetsiessctadnanancs 128.690 244,207 —115,517 8.5 8.6 
i Mk tenshs vndcdns re maeneseeenplebebebesdukusetauugeaeased 10,404,003 9,834,357 569.646 13.3 12.4 
Be ae NN deed eenandaccnudenchseakieOiagusenan raeinmeneiaane 309,855 315,684 —5,829 25.2 24.8 
2 Ph os dea cn ch obek tems ohne Waoustiendbsessaabaed ad 746,096 479,312 266,784 14.0 11.0 
I int cre cGh abe isi SEbeNieboeeerSANOYhEeNeske¥edbeeheee : 916.946 886.567 30,379 6.8 6.4 
i i NO, Tet a ein inne kK dd DREN ERS RENDER KAU hiee os 14,211,911 14,418,502 —206,591 9.7 9.9 
ene Sm, Bees Ge COONS ELSOOe. . ooo cc cccccecsenscccevecsesscecces 611,561 679.842 —68,281 6.9 11.3 
I RR 2,272,132 1,990,731 281,401 15.4 12.9 
a NL, Jon a cue venduesanceNcedvebwenbens usbaus os 238.494 276,852 —38,358 17.5 19.2 
i Ci Cs cackinecdk cinescuksenwnensceebeananedéaensuata 195,986 245,533 —49.547 8.5 10.4 
|. § eS rer rr rere ree ree ae 428,665 368,148 60,517 10.6 10.2 
DE AikienchaivutessvbdenwhanwxsusswadsenGneseeneuaiaasewes ‘ 6,523,267 6,145,541 377.726 11.0 10.1 
SEE SEMEN ucnnnbbesvakdinnshendenthshausbundbehaenseanaonacedeeneus 2,197,095 2,020,856 176,239 7.3 6.9 
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Hing Table II—Material and Supplies Carried 1926 and 1927 (continued) 
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T cen 
land On Hand On Hand Operating Expenses 
~~ Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1926 Increase 1927 1926 
TONtop & Arkansas........ LPPCAASLCEEROCE SOS DENKOD ESE SRDOES ERD E SOD 447,263 408,213 39,050 16.5 14.4 
oT Con i Se ee CON crkciccntbbe seat eeercehcdarenereevens 539,155 612,791 —73,636 14.4 14.3 

Cn; i Sn cot tht the iteancnhheeathwiehc aba babe aheeaws ene 15,220,877 15,255,029 —34,152 13.5 13.5 
5.8 Ter at a cn i Ms bind & cid cme d Gaeiewta wees &b ba deen weak 272,492 298,913 —26,421 9.1 10.4 
er cen deine COMtTAl vccvecccccscecsscsccceccrecccescssccccccccccecescoccoccs 1,769,130 1,845,365 —76,235 11.0 11.6 

reas aL: ce cdenaeeAGRERG ane aias hKdGhaiteeeeeenes wacker 6,169,092 6,161,943 7,149 9.9 9.5 

ee eee CFU CHOCO SHORTS T11F6 00000 CHEER DEOES SO bOO CEES 357,604 412,980 —55,376 14.2 16.1 

1927 Ss ee eer Pe rer eeree ae yan 1,376,781 1,522,942 —146,161 10.7 11.4 
i, ee ee Bi sia tcaccescccvicncesiaes 4,369,132 4,776,492 —407 ,360 11.2 11.9 

\ ee ee 109,946 122,530 —12,584 9.1 10.1 
EE Oi AR PION cas cencnunioccaksnastisentanonséadanbocs 176,223 183,387 —7,164 11.3 10.5 

S29 Wiss i. Se” hu waited} iwwa cand ba waked kode eau eae ees 6,350,302 6,777,785 —427 ,483 16.1 17.0 

<< Yissouri Pacitic Dt dpveshved tbetsvedsbcdonnebananeaneadekwecideudea 18,478,625 20,710,623 —2,231,998 14.4 16.4 

65 Pn Se Be ccecbehewetereeheedeeetneveeetnateshatéecweueasas 2,949,481 2,867,391 82,090 21.8 28.6 
4 Inter Pink étendake weekdeacbndeecendaeeockaawnans 3,293,305 3,374,604 —81,299 22.0 22.2 

M . DE, Kab dbdeestabeiwirdn dhaeeehhbenee een eeahieabemedems 12,235,839 14,468,628 —2,232,789 12.3 14.1 
MT <iusansaccdsmnedaedinksdedaghenbiitdesssaaduntaceeeaaea 1,330,718 1,450,745 —120,027 9.8 10.2 
TE ‘ctdavnipihianiaiausdbniddsenubedestmediseaniimaamndeenss 381,088 381,890 —s02 9.7 10.7 
Montour ...---eeeeeeeeeseeeesees Reece errr e ween ee eeesesesesseeeecs 112,871 142,981 —30,110 9.2 12.1 
Mecbeite, Chattameeges & Bt. EGR. cccccccscccccvccceccevecesscesesees 2,439,155 2,641,162 —202,007 13.3 13.9 

nee, eee ae ; 138,574 145,820 —7,246 29.3 30.4 

169,489 at CRS GE TIMTUNIs ccc cc ccccccstsccestsccceesseceseeeosceesee 208,158 187,372 20,786 8.9 8.2 
; New York Central........... oboe RCO EECRS SORES SHEREHASOOSHOHEN OREO 32,388,782 35,518,630 —3,129,848 11.0 11.9 

ation, op aw Werk, Colonie © Ge, Deis ccc ccc ccceesievccscccccseccccsccseceses 3,266,289 4,352,859 —1,086,570 8.5 10.9 

ee nn, Te ee ia ce a rice Si che mee nadie dice a 14,074,291 14,868,268 —793,977 13.7 14.1 

a eon, re Oe Ce hn ecketeubee Sree haekde mend iene ames 1,657,654 1,580,821 76,833 15.2 14.4 

Te ee re ee ee Tere nn 13,862,626 13,707,207 155,419 19.8 19.3 

Fran i ccc eet bekthaee chee een eeneaebeecndbhioeeteckeoseene 718,421 514,448 203,973 10.5 7.2 
— Northern Pacific eee cece cece cee e nen eeeeeeees sees eeeesesceereesesees 11,653,089 11,364,792 288,297 17.2 16.7 

re, 9} , Ce icc cede neeaeeheds onweintetekanededaasedened 647,151 754,965 —167,814 12.1 14.7 

RIO EE gi het ee bi heakocasbasieaseueusens 47,449,084 55,825,307 —8,376,223 9.1 9.9 

Pere Marquette ...... eee cree ecccce ese eeeccneseccereseeeessceseseeees 3,227,021 2,536,121 690,900 10.2 8.0 
Oe Re ee re eT ee 3,299,515 3,122,958 176,557 12.5 11.3 
Putshargh & Shawaamt.....ccccccccsccccscccscccccscccsscccecseses ecce 141,694 132,877 8,817 9.5 10.2 
rn 2 Ce Ss. cceunddedeeensaebtenbbeseceuaundemarseee 180,809 176,327 4,482 7.5 6.1 

t of 

xpense ee. en Se Ps bc cbnss vddcessawidenesseneanancanreee 244,160 231,003 13,157 15.9 14,2 

192% i Pi 066 tele eee Rene eek niko é eka dah benekuebeaemiiebamae 8,235,686 8,043,074 192,612 10.6 10.2 

yy eee BS | Pe eT ene 1,304,134 1,576,899 —272,765 15.5 18.4 

one DE. crtikpethbettetebt td enktesnheene tte ekdsckenesbuanesedess keenest 942,575 877,386 65,189 16.9 15.8 

161 a, I da nck ok tale dace Ad hens emai dette 4,911,023 5,035,545 —124,522 8.0 7.7 

nt is is. Tih... ac necechouewetenesensibudeedeckuaanes 4,413,502 4,223,767 189,735 23.8 21.8 

15 i Me i cs sR hbbRG RAS KEK EH ORES DAE EOE A ROdh GN RenEdelekoaekenia 5,558,179 7,533,911 —1,975,732 11.9 15.2 
-- i SE acinkimdihih ied akg ei ache wei éktre ek bee mun ehee nee week eee 15,426,359 16,402,869 —976,510 11.4 11.6 

1229 Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines...........c.cecccccccseccececsccecececs 27,599,510 32,265,145 —4,665,635 17.2 22.1 

=e ee De SN Oe A, BOR i cccvcwtuesetdccccnenudbasascusden 8,277,498 9,501,462 —1,223,964 14.2 17.5 

85 ih: SE 2) Si vcs ccnseicstacceuseinendaukeendadebesensosen 767.863 680,000 87,863 14.3 12.9 

11.2 Dt SED eh cA eed baind Ree hdd aad eowesReeRataakkebaekaweeed 359,215 293,760 65,455 13.3 11.3 

12 Dt SE 66. sesso cde snbseeehetebaenesebaats deadedeontseatwes 4,102,506 4,039,978 71,528 14.3 15.2 

nee Trinity Oe a a ola di an trices es lip a iS eet GA pate aa Rea 390,090 363,113 26,977 15.8 14.0 
‘aa I > NIN a dia at isates ui ahd Sante abs eaing lnpsh trebdd dhias nce soltieredchciuca dain 171,083 180,498 —9,415 17.0 16.7 

ry en NN a ag dates vented aha iced inneaalaiin 16,413,798 16,469,134 —55,336 11.5 11.4 

Me ns eS ns ala dieu eb Oto kek «een eee nite 1,905,890 1,987,945 —82,055 9.3 9.6 

Ss I cs te ee ee alee 3,500,917 3,640,931 —140,014 14.3 13.9 

~ er, 2,643,038 2,566,917 76,121 10.8 11.6 
ine oe Oe Ge SN Fs a occ ctckctesesvereeciosndiewnsiseesacee 411,554 350,801 60,753 17.8 13.0 
Hs jE 56 citinseka ce Adee nakunke deal Leh Gu cena eens 7.952,399 7,922,540 29,859 10.7 11.3 

= Pe SEE. sti. ckccinvakiniwkansoceaheewnkbatehdekemanaeean eames 2,288,537 2,571,631 —283,094 19.6 19.5 
7} Wabash Cb TEEE SEE EORS6O S60. 660606060860004 660546645006086650800006608006 4,805,118 5,391,958 —586,840 9.4 10.1 
103 Western Maryland £46 1:nks PARERERECESRME SRE GNE NES eRe heaves Takhees 2,477,676 2,235,324 242,352 16.5 12.8 
10.9 OT EEE 5 ao tres 5 eae aukd a < pines danke euler aes abate WLRGs a eee 2,609,091 1,942,519 666,572 19.8 17.4 
oy i A OER MU cis pdeswkdianeed cca pencwncies obaeeeeaeeeunads 1,280,923 954,093 326,830 9.4 16.4 

SE ME CUE sinnkcparndbesdandgesyandeynsedsdasabansoouieucaeasadie 92,712 106,644 —13,932 9.0 12.1 
10.0 7 * 7 * 
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The British Royal Train at Crewe on the L. M. S. 










































































































































































































































































































































Hearing on Trucking in New York 


Delay granted carriers for decision on rebuttal — Store-door collection 


ITH the completion, on June 11, of testimony 

presented by the several participants to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission investigation 
into freight trucking in New York, the hearing was 
adjourned until July 5, in order that the respondent 
carriers may decide in the meantime whether or not 
they care to offer any evidence in rebuttal. Foregoing 
testimony in this case which opened on May 22 and 
which is being heard before Attorney-Examiner Harry 
C. Ames and Commissioner Claude R. Porter has been 
reported in preceding issues of the Railway Age. 

The continuance until July 5 was granted upon the 
request of General Solicitor E. H. Burgess of the Le- 
high Valley, speaking on behalf of counsel for all the 
roads. Mr. Burgess stated that the carriers wanted 
time to study the proposals which have been entered. 
Examiner Ames announced that if, after such study, 
time for rebuttal is not requested by the carriers, the 
hearing will not reconvene. He fixed August 15 as the 
date upon which briefs should be filed and read a short 
statement, outlining the scope and issues of the case, to 
aid counsel in the preparation of these briefs. 

Substitutes Urged for Constructive Stations 

Two different plans for delivery of freight in New 
York were proposed as substitutes for the present 
trucking operations of the railway contract truckmen 
by witnesses appearing during the closing sessions. One 
is the plan involving store-door collection and delivery 
of carload freight while the other contemplates a rail- 
way allowance to consignees who will accept delivery 
at the rail head instead of the piers, thus permitting 
such patrons to designate any truckman to make the 
haul. The former is the plan submitted by Traffic 
Manager W. H. Chandler of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York while the latter is sponsored by the Mer- 
chant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York. 


Central Vermont Attitude Undetermined 


In addition to the evidence of the foregoing organ- 
izations, closing testimony was also given by repre- 
sentatives of the Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
Motor Haulage Company, the United States Trucking 
Corporation, the New York Dock Railway, and the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. Also the position 
of the Central Vermont, which provides constructive 
delivery in New York from the piers where its boats 
tie up, was defined in a communication from that com- 
pany. This communication held that the Central Ver- 
mont had reached no conclusion as to the merits of the 
trucking practices and thus had no testimony to offer. 
The attitude of the Queensborough Chamber of Com- 
merce was stated to be one opposed to any action which 
would place railway patrons in that district at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with business men in other parts 
of the metropolitan area. 

When the hearing reconvened on June 7, Examiner 
Ames opened with a request that the proceeding be 
expedited as much as possible by the elimination of 
duplicating questions in cross-examination. He stated 
that the appropriations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been depleted to a point where it was 
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found necessary to abandon some scheduled June hear. 
ings and it was only after persuasion that the present 
case was permitted to continue. 

Shortly after the opening, cross-examination of 
Billings Wilson, deputy manager of the Port of New 
York, Authority, was concluded. In response to John 
F. Finerty, representing Brooklyn Eastern Distri¢ 
Terminal, this witness agreed that there is little need 
for constructive station service in Brooklyn where there 
are now adequate team track facilities. Mr. Wilson 
prefaced his answer with the statement that he regarded 
the constructive station as a substitute for team track 
facilities. 

Asked by General Solicitor Burgess of the Lehigh 
Valley if the Port Authority plan contemplated am 
railway occupancy of the piers, the witness stated that 
it did not, save for perishable traffic, and added that 
the plan contemplated no abandonment of present team 
track facilities. When Mr. Burgess asked about the 
proposed contract under which the successful bidder 
for the operation of the proposed Port Authority uni- 
versal station would function, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., of 
counsel for the Port Authority announced that this 
contract could not be filed as promised but would be 
made available to participating counsel for use of such 
portions as may be desired. 


Railway Group Preferred as 
Universal Station Operator 


A representative of terminal interests brought out 
that the Port Authority still has a waterfront terminal 
under contemplation but has postponed its consider- 
ation until the inland stations, which it regards as more 
necessary, are established. It was next developed that 
the Port Authority would like to see a group of rail- 
roads, in a terminal association, operate the proposed 
universal facility. In reply to General Solicitor A. H. 
Elder of the Central of New Jersey, Mr. Wilson stated 
that the constructive station arrangement is an essential 
part of the Port Authority plan for Manhattan. 

The questioning was then taken up by Examiner 
Ames whom Mr. Wilson told that the Port Authority 
is prepared to provide carriers with tenants for the 
piers at remunerative rentals. Mr. Wilson further testi- 
fied in response to the Examiner that it is not expected 
that warehouse interests will care to pay the rent to 
be exacted for the upper floors of the proposed uni- 
versal station. 

This concluded the testimony of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
LaRoe proceeded to call a few railway patrons, each 
of whom testified to a preference for the constructive 
station over pier station delivery. Several also ex- 
pressed a desire to see a universal station established 
on Manhattan. These witnesses were cross-examined 
briefly by several of the participating counsel and by 
Examiner Ames. With the close of such cross-examin- 
ation, Mr. LaRoe announced that the Port Authority 
had concluded the presentation of its direct evidence. 


Merchants’ Association Opens Case 


Following the close of the Port Authority case, Traf- 
fic Manager W. H. Chandler of the Merchants’ -\s- 
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sociation opened the presentation of that organization's 
girect evidence through a number of witnesses selected 
from among railway patrons who are employing the 
trucking services. The representative of a paper com- 
any stated to Examiner Ames that a lower trucking 
rate for the haul beyond the constructive station or 
lighterage point influences the routing of traffic over 
the road whose contract truckman makes that lower 
rate. Another of these witnesses testified that he re- 
ceived a rate of 1.6 cents per 100 lb. for a haul from 
his shipping platform to a lighterage point, 500 feet 
away, Where the truckman became the agent of the 
railroad under a trucking in lieu of lighterage arrange- 
ment. This same witness admitted to Mr. LaRoe of 
Port Authority counsel that he had been approached 
by a truckman who offered to perform, for nothing, 
the shipper’s part of the trucking service. The witness 
added, however, that the truckman making such a 
proposition had no railroad contract but represented 
that a contract would be forthcoming if this shipper’s 
business could be obtained. 


Trucking in Lieu of Lighterage 
Available on Demand 


In cross-examining one of this succession of wit- 
nesses, Examiner Ames brought out the expression that 
the optional feature of the trucking in lieu of lighterage 
tariff, i.e. the provision that the service is performed 
at the option of the carrier, means little in practice 
since patrons were said to be able to obtain this service 
on demand. 

Remaining cross-examination of these railway 
patrons was confined largely to questions relating to 
the rates paid for the trucking service beyond the 
point up to which the carrier is supposed to place the 
shipment, whether that be a constructive station or 
free lighterage point. Many, however, testified that 
they would prefer trucking services even if their cart- 
age rates should rise to equal the charges formerly paid 
for the haul from the pier stations. 


Store-Door Service Sponsored 


Shortly after the opening of the morning session of 
June 8, Traffic Manager Chandler of the Merchants’ 
Association, himself, took the witness stand to read a 
lengthy statement which outlined the attitude of his 
organization in the present proceeding and continued 
to propose a scheme for store-door collection and de- 
livery of carload freight on Manhattan Island. 

Prefacing the exposition of his plan with a state- 
ment that the indefiniteness of previous proposals for 
store-door service has prevented shippers from de- 
fining their attitudes on the matter, the witness con- 
tinued to say that there is no justification for asking 
store-door delivery unless it can be shown as being ad- 
vantageous to the carriers as well as their patrons. 
Mr. Chandler next emphasized that provision of the 
proposed plan which would limit the collection and de- 
livery service to carload freight, arguing that consider- 
able experience should be gained before such service 
is extended to 1. c. 1. freight, if, indeed, such extension 
is ever considered. 

Details of the plan, according to Mr. Chandler, should 
be worked out by a committee representing the rail- 
Ways, railway patrons and truckmen. The witness fur- 
ther stated that some zoning for trucking rates may 
be necessary while he held that these rates could be 
teadily agreed upon by the parties concerned. 

If this recommendation of store-door collection and 
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delivery be rejected, Mr. Chandler declared the attitude 
of his organization would then be one favoring a con- 
tinuance of the present trucking practices. He added 
that the New York Central appears to have been un- 
concerned in the rates paid by patrons for the truck 
movement beyond the lighterage free delivery point in 
the trucking in lieu of lighterage service offered by 
that road. The witness believed that this should be 
the attitude of all the carriers in constructive station 
services unless they assume responsibility for the en- 
tire collection and delivery movement. 


Merchants Oppose Loading Charge 


In concluding his direct testimony, Mr. Chandler 
said that the Merchants’ Association was in substantial 
agreement with the Port Authority, the only exception 
being the refusal of his organization to endorse the 
loading charge of two cents per 100 Ibs. which Deputy 
Manager Wilson of the Port Authority would impose 
upon railway patrons accepting the constructive station 
services. 

Following the close of Mr. Chandler’s statement, Ex- 
aminer Ames ruled that cross examination should be 
confined to the facts presented and excluded any dis- 
cussion of the argumentative features. 

Responding to opening cross-examiners Mr. Chand- 
ler stated that he would make the collection and de- 
livery service optional with the shippers. Further, he 
Saw no reason why the service should be extended to 
Brooklyn, since he does not think it is necessary where 
there are adequate facilities for team track delivery. 
He later agreed that a rate for Brooklyn service should 
be provided but did not think shippers in that district 
would find the service economical. 

In response to General Solicitor Burgess of the Le- 
high Valley, the witness thought that present piers and 
inland stations would be necessary for the handling on 
l. c. l. freight even though the plan were adopted but 
added that piers might be released by increased use of 
inland stations. 

Mr. Finerty, counsel for Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal, brought out the fact that the Merchants’ 
Association plan contemplates a published charge to be 
added to the flat New York rate on shipments billed 
for the collection and delivery service. 

In concluding the cross-examination of Mr. Chandler, 
Examiner Ames compared the position of the New 
Jersey railway patrons with those on Manhattan, should 
these latter enjoy a store-door service. The witness 
could see no possibility of undue discrimination for he 
held that there is no justification for collection and 
delivery service where adequate team tracks are avail- 
able for the patrons to make their own collections and 
deliveries. 


Pennsylvania Witness Recalled 


At the opening of the afternoon session J. W. 
Roberts, general superintendent of transportation, 
Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, returned to the 
witness stand to introduce cost figures on floating op- 
erations. These were requested by counsel for the 
Port Authority and after brief cross-examination by 
this counsel, Mr. Roberts was excused. Mr. Roberts 
also furnished copies of a report which he made in 
1925 on the collection and delivery services of British 
railways. This was introduced as an exhibit by Mr. 
LaRoe of Port Authority counsel. 


Consignee Allowance Plan of Truckmen 


Following Mr. Roberts, the evidence of the Mer- 
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chant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York was offered 
through the testimony of H. A. Stetler, a member of 
the committee appointed by the bureau to handle the 
case. This witness outlined a plan for the continuance 
of the trucking operations on what the bureau con- 
sidered to be a basis equitable to all truckmen. This 
plan would extend to all railway patrons the right to 
truck freight from the rail heads with their own 
truckmen. It provided for an allowance from the 
carrier to patrons accepting such delivery. After brief 
cross-examination on the details of the plan, this witness 
was excused. 
Abrupt Adjournment Threatened 

Here came a lapse with none of the remaining partici- 
pants prepared to continue with the presentation of 
the evidence. Whereupon Examiner Ames warned 
counsel to cease waiting for the other fellow and agree 
upon a sequence for the remaining presentations, lest 
he be forced to adjourn the hearing in an abrupt man- 
ner. Commissioner Porter further stated that unless 
agreement to procedure were reached among counsel 
the hearing would be adjourned entirely or else recon- 
vened in Washington. 


Newspapers Seek Trucking Allowance 


P. McCollester, counsel for the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, stepped into the breach to open his 
case with the testimony of W. J. Mathey, traffic man- 
ager of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Mr. McCollester first outlined the attitude of his 
clients, who are convinced that any economy in freight 
handling should be encouraged and that a diversion 
of some traffic from the piers is necessary. The 
newspapers, according to Mr. McCollester, are per- 
haps the largest users of the constructive stations and, 
while they are not saying it is ideal, they regard the 
plan as a step in the right direction. Mr. Mathey, 
who stated that some papers own trucks, advocated a 
railway allowance to these truck-owners who do their 
own hauling from the rail heads. This allowance would 
be similiar to the.present allowances to contract truck- 
men in constructive station service. The witness would 
not advocate a general allowance applicable to all freight 
but held newsprint paper to be a special class of non- 
competitive traffic, admirably adapted to a direct move- 
ment from rail heads. Mr. Mathey testified that the 
newspapers accept no deliveries under the trucking in 
lieu of lighterage tariffs. 

Mr. McCollester closed his case on June 9 with the 
testimony of George F. Hufnager, purchasing agent 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, and James J. Brown, 
trafic manager of the New York Daily News. The 
former explained the receipt of mewsprint paper 
through the constructive stations while the latter out- 
lined its receipt from the piers in newspaper-owned 


trucks. Mr. Brown advocated the allowance, sponsored 
by Mr. Mathey, since it would enable his company to 
send its trucks to the rail heads rather than to the 


piers for the paper. 


P. W. Moore, manager of the traffic bureau, Queens- 


borough Chamber of Commerce, testified briefly to 
advocate that no action be taken in the case which 


would place Queens shippers at a disadvantage with 
those of Manhattan. He commended the trucking in 
lieu of lighterage service of the New York Central, 
holding that this carrier had placed all sections of New 
York City on the same rate basis. After cross-exami- 
nation by Mr. Finerty, Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 
minal counsel, this witness was excused. 
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Testimony of Motor Haulage Company 







J. A. Hoffman, vice-president of the Motor Haulay, 
Company, was next called to explain the truckin & which 
his company does under railway contracts. This ¢gp. 
cern performs trucking in lieu of lighterage and cop. 
structive station services for several of the carries 
It charges trom 5 to 12 cents per 100 Ib. to the cop. 
signee for the movement beyond the constructive gta. 
tion lines and from 1 to 8 cents for the movement fy. 
yond the lighterage point on constructive del: IVery oj 
New York Central freight trucked in lieu of being 
lightered. Cost figures for different truck move. 
ments were placed into the record by the witness 
These indicated that in all cases, except in that of the 
8% cents per 100 lb. paid by the New York Central fo; 
trucking in lieu of lighterage on Manhattan, the truck. 
ing concern did not receive, in the railway allowance, jt 
estimated cost of the service performed while acting a 
the carrier’s agent up to the constructive station lines 
Thus, Mr. Hoffman said, a payment by the patron js 
necessary to insure a profit from the operations. Mr, 
Hoffman was cross-examined on these figures at some 
length by participating counsel while Examiner Ames 
asked a few concluding questions. 


Terminals Losing Business to Trucks 







































Testimony of the New York Dock Railway was in- 
troduced at the opening of the morning session of June 
11 when D. L. Tilley, president, took the witness stand. 
This witness stated that the trucking in lieu of lighter- 
age practice has taken much business from his com- 
pany and declared that this substitution of trucking 
service is made for competitive reasons irrespective oi 
the cost. 

On being asked why former New York Dock patrons 
had turned to the trucking services, Mr. Tilley stated 
that he had been told by some of these patrons that 
the substitute trucking services gives them a lower 
haulage rate, sometimes as low as one or two cents per 
100 lb. and also eliminates demurrage charges. In re- 
sponse to another question the witness held that dis- 
crimination would be present if the high density com- 
modities were diverted to the trucks while the lighter 
freight was left to the contract terminals. It was also 
said that the New York Dock takes no position with 
regard to the Manhattan constructive and inland sta- 
uuons. 




























U. S. Trucking Railway Service 
Investment Is $1,500,000 


George W. Daniels, assistant to the president and 
executive operating vice president of the United States 
Trucking Corporation, followed Mr. Tilley. Mr. Dar 
iels said that the United States Trucking Corporation 
is neutral on the questions involved in the investiga 
tion and proceeded to describe the trucking which his 
company performs under railway contracts. The wit 
ness testified that this corporation has an investmen! 
of $1,500,000 in equipment assigned to railway freight 
service. Working capital of approximately $250,000 is 
required to carry on the work, Mr. Daniels added. The 
U. S. Trucking Corporation has, assigned to railway 
service, 22 tractors, 106 trailers and more than 100 
motor and horse drawn trucks. 

The witness was first cross-examined on the inland 
stations which his company operates and above which 
are storage facilities of the Independent Warehouses, 
Inc., a U. S. Trucking Corporation subsidiary. He 
stated that less than 15 per cent of the freight handled 
at the inland stations is stored in the warehouses of 
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idependent Warehouses, Inc. He added that but 
of the freight hauled away from or to the 
ons for railway patrons is drayed by his 
company. This latter agrees with previous testimony 
of General Superintendent Roberts of the Pennsylvania 
on the point. 


U. S. Admits By-Passing Inland Stations 


he witness admitted that on a few occasions con- 
structive delivery has been given on freight billed to 
‘he inland station and referred to the case of this 
nature which Mr. Roberts of the Pennsylvania stated 
was under investigation at the time of the latter’s origi- 


i the I 
20 per cent 
inland stat 


nal testimony. : 

Objection was made to an inquiry by counsel for 
the Port Authority’s concerning trucking costs but the 
matter was settled when counsel for the U. . % Trucking 
Corporation agreed to permit the introduction of results 
of a trucking cost study now being made by the Penn- 
svlvania. Pennsylvania representatives agreed to make 
these results available as soon as possible. 

In response to another questioner, Mr. Daniels stated 
that his company does not make a charge to any con- 
signee which is under the specified minimum for 
constructive station delivery. He stated that truck- 
ing in lieu of lighterage, under the New York Central 
contract which the U. S. Trucking has, is confined to 
transfer of freight between railroads or to steamship 
piers or waterfront warehouses, i.e. that no freight is 
drayed under the contract which requires a movement 
beyond the free lighterage point and thus no construc- 
tive delivery through lighterage points is given. 

Replying. to Traffic Manager Chandler of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, Mr. Daniels said that he personally 
favored store-door collection and delivery for New 
York and agreed that such a plan would be the best 
stabilizer of trucking practice and charges obtainable. 
Questioned on this point by Examiner Ames, the wit- 
ness thought that only one trucking agent should be 
employed by each carrier under a store-door service 
plan but immediately conceded that the work could be 
divided by having one concern handle inbound freight 
and another haul the outbound tonnage. Examiner 
Ames closed his questioning of Mr. Daniels with an 
inquiry into the witness’ experience with the public 
loaders on New York piers. 

At this point Deputy Manager Wilson of the Port 
Authority was recalled for brief testimony regarding 
the loading charge which, in his previous testimony, he 
had advocated on freight delivered through constructive 
stations. Mr. Wilson stated that the two cents per 100 
lb. which he mentioned in his original testimony was 
simply an arbitrary figure used for convenience. Ac- 
cordingly he introduced figures resulting from a Port 
Authority study of loading costs, which indicated an 
outlay by the carriers for loading on New Jersey team 
tracks of slightly more than one cent per 100 lb. He 
oss-examined briefly and agreed to file the de- 
tail of the study in the form of an exhibit. 

The Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal was the last 
of the participants to present evidence. Its case opened 
with the testimony of several patrons, each of whom 
expressed satisfaction at the service of the terminal, 
and closed with that of President Henry O. Havemeyer 
and H. H. Shepard, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Testimony of truckmen who serve the terminal 
patrons was also presented. One stated that he served 
a former patron of Brooklyn Eastern District at a 
rate of five cents per 100 Ib. but had lost the business 
when the patron had received a three cent rate under 
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a railroad’s trucking in lieu of lighterage plan. Each 
of the terminal officers testified that considerable busi- 
ness has been lost because of the railway trucking prac- 
tices. After brief cross-examination these witnesses 
were excused. 


Steam Railroads Electrification 


HE report of the electrification of steam railroads 

committee of the National Electric Light Associa- 

tion was presented before the annual convention 
on June 6, 1928, at Atlantic City, N. J., by Britton I. 
Budd of the Public Service Company of Northern 
I}linois. 

The committee has continued its activities through the 
past year in conformity with the program adopted in 
1926, as follows: 

“1—-To study railroad electrification in a genera! way, 
avoiding technical details. 2—To analyze railroad elec- 
trifications already made and to develop the fundamental 
reasons for, and the results of, these electrifications. 
3—To promote cooperation between the executives of 
railway and power companies in order to develop a 
clearer understanding of each other’s problems and re- 
quirements in connection with railroad electrification.” 

It was recognized at the outset that this program would 
require a number of years for its development and com- 
pletion. During the past year, the committee succeeded 
in getting its work better organized and made real prog- 
ress in the development of its program. The three prin- 
cipal items of accomplishment this year are: (1) the 
employment of a secretary, (2) the extension of the 
statistical studies, and (3) a special report on one of the 
outstanding railroad electrifications of this country made 
by an independent investigator. 


Employment of a Secretary 


When the program of the committee was definitely 
decided upon, it was realized that the work must be 
continually prosecuted without any lapses and that it 
would be necessary to arrange for some one to devote 
practically all of his time to making the requisite studies. 
It was finally decided to employ a permanent secretary 
and establish a regular office from which to conduct the 
committee’s work. The committee secured the services 
of Horace H. Field, who has had many years experience 
in the electrical and public utility industries, including a 
great deal of economic research and involved statistical 
studies. During the past ten years most of his time has 
been used in research for various committees of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 

The secretary’s office is in Chicago, Ill., at the same 
address as the chairman, which is conducive to ‘keeping 
all branches of the work in proper harmony. The new 
arrangement will enable the committee to render continu- 
ous and effective work throughout the year and permit 
the broadening of its activities on a scope that would 
otherwise be impossible in following the development of 
electrification all over the world. : 

It is the intention of the committee to make its office 
a collecting point for information in regard to electrifica- 
tion. It should become, in time, one of the principal de- 
positories for complete and authentic general informa- 
tion on the subject. The information collected will be 
kept readily available for the use of both railroad and 
public utility industries and for others who are properly 
interested in such research. 

The condensed analysis of railroad electrifications, 
which appeared in last year’s report for the first time, has 
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been considerably amplified by the addition of more 
roads and mileage. The analysis includes practically all 
trunk line electrifications in the world and lists route 
mileage, track mileage, type of system used, year electri- 
fied, traffic affected, reasons for electrification and re- 
sults of electrification. It was originally compiled 
through the medium of technical publications covering 
the 33 years of history of electrification. During the last 
year much additional information has been accumulated 
and work started on securing such information directly 
from the railroads. The information regarding Ameri- 
can railroads has all been submitted by the railroads 
themselves. This is also true of some of the foreign 
roads, although considerable dependence has been placed 
on other statistical sources for foreign information. 
Ultimately the statistics developed by the committee will 
all represent original data secured directly from the 
proper parties. 

A new table is submitted in this year’s report entitled 
“Physical Characteristics of Operation on Electrified 
Sections of Steam Railroads.” It is complete for the 
United States and Canada and includes railroads in 
seven countries outside of North America. It lists track 
gage, miles electrified, number and aggregate length of 
tunnels, ruling grades against traffic, length of grade, 
maximum curvature on grade, number and maximum 
weight and power of passenger locomotives, freight loco- 
motives and motor cars, number and weight of passenger 
trailers, car capacities, average number of passenger and 
freight trains daily, cars moved daily, average schedule 
speeds, car miles per year, ton-miles freight service and 
data concerning source and use of electric power. 

All of the American railroads replied to requests for 
this information. Replies from abroad are being gradu- 
ally received, and those on file have been tabulated. The 
1929 report should be nearly complete for all countries 
of the world with authentic information supplied by the 
railroads themselves. 


Special Report on Electrified Road 


It is the intention of the committee to submit each 
year some special analysis or investigation of one of the 
outstanding types of railroad electrification. For this 
year’s report the Virginian Railway was chosen because 
of the popular interest which attaches to heavy tonnage 
operation. 

As it was desired particularly to have the views of 
an independent investigator who had not been connected 
with this project, a railroad executive from another part 
of the country was selected. F. L. Johnson, assistant to 
vice-president operating department, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy consented to examine and report on the opera- 
tions of the Virginian. Mr. Johnson has the background 
of 50 years of operating and executive experience on one 
of the largest and most efficient railroad systems of the 
middle west. He spent a week examining the electric 
and steam operating divisions of the railroad, accom- 
panied by a small group from the committee. 

Mr. Johnson’s report was included as an appendix and 
represents entirely his views and conclusions. It effec- 
tively describes the operation of the railroad from a 
transportation standpoint and closes with the following 
statement : 

“In 1924 (the last full year previous to electrification) 
The Virginian Railway Company’s cost of conducting 
transportation was 27.08 cents per hundred net ton-miles, 
with total operating cost of 64.30 cents, while in 1927 
(the first full year subsequent to electrification) the cost 
of conducting transportation was 20.01 cents, with total 
operating cost of 52.47 cents. This shows a decrease in 
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operating cost of 11.83 cents per hundred net ton-mj. 
or 18.4 per cent. The net tons moved one mile py ; 
Virginian Railway in 1924 was 3,034,366,000, while » 
1927 the net tons moved one mile was 3,246,964 (yy 
Applying the difference in operating cost of 11.83 ce 
per hundred net ton-miles to the tonnage moved jn 19> 
indicates a saving of $3,841,158.41. " 

“The figures quoted above represent the saving ; 
total operating costs as between the years 1924 and 197 
I am unable to determine what part of this Saving cx 
be attributed directly to electrification and what par 
is due to other operating economies not associated wis 
electrification. 1 

“In my opinion, there are few, if any, railroads wi 
normal conditions as to class, direction, and density a 
traffic that would be warranted in electrification on ; 
scale comparable with that which the Virginian Railway 
has accomplished. I question if any railroad having 
normal grades and operating conditions and handling 3 
general business, such as is handled by the average raj. 
road, in all kinds and classes of equipment, would 
warranted in incurring the expenditure made by the 
Virginian. It was apparently economical for the Vir. 
ginian, in view of its special operating conditions, clas 
and trend of traffic, to do so.” 


Illinois Central Electrification 


Supplementing the presentation of the committee re. 
port, the association was addressed by L. A. Downs, 
president of the Illinois Central. Mr. Downs reviewed 
briefly the history of electrification in the United States 
giving special attention to the manner in which the his. 
tory of Chicago’s Lake Front led up to the electrification 
of the Illinois Central. The installation, he said wil 
eventually include 420 miles of track including both 
passenger and freight service. Other improvements 
were included in the electrification program, he said, and 
cited as an example the separation of grade crossings 
which could be made much more easily before the over- 
head was erected than after. He gave as the reasons for 
purchasing rather than generating power, saving of a 
large investment, avoiding the necessity of building a 
plant large enough to take care of peak loads, difficulty 
of keeping railroad power plant up to date and the in- 
creased dependability of power supply assured by having 
more than one connection with the power supply. 
Traffic, he said, had increased by one-third, which was a 
considerably greater increase that was expected. One of 
the reasons given for it was that the improved service has 
increased the desirability of outlying suburban districts. 

With regard to the economics of the situation, Mr. 
Downs said that increased revenues caused by increased 
patronage does not warrant the cost of the installation, 
but has served to change an operating deficit to a profit. 
He expressed the hope that with further increase of 
traffic and use of overhead rights, the installation would 
be justified economically. 

Mr. Downs called upon the National Electric Light 
Association to assist in the progress of electrification by 
stating that while it was not desirable to use only one 
system of electrification, the N. E. L. A. could assist in 
promoting standardization and in assisting the railroads 
to raise the money necessary for making savings by 
electrification. This latter point he elaborated on by a 
short talk on railroad rate structure and regulation, 
dwelling in particular on the importance of allowing the 
railroads to earn a fair return on investment. He con- 
cluded his talk by saying that both the power companies 
and the railroads must endeavor to win and to merit 
public confidence. 
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4 Garratt Locomotive Used in Heavy Freight Service 
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“f South African Railways Do We 
Lines noteworthy for development work—Have extensive 
highway services—Electrification progresses 
tee re. 
owns By Sir William Hoy, K.C.B. 
pe General Manager, South African Railways and Harbors* 
States 
— N proportion to population few countries have so representing an increase of 3,801,662 compared with 
1 wil many miles of railway as exist in the Union of 1925-26, in which year the previous record was es- 
both South Africa, a country six and a half times the tablished. 
ments size of Great Britain and Ireland, and their importance The open mileage of government-owned lines at the 
| ond as a national asset and an industry will be appreciated close of the past financial year totalled 12,206 as com- 
sien from the fact that at the end of the last financial year, pared with 11,995 miles on March 3lst, 1926, an in- 
ove which terminated March 31, 1927, the amount of cap- crease of 211 miles, but it should be mentioned that 
s for ital expended on the undertaking, including subsidies, the actual mileage operated by the Administration 
of a etc., to privately-owned railways and new lines under’ within the Union and South-West Africa, including 
ng a construction, stood at over 129 million pounds or 628 lines leased or operated on behalf of private companies, 
“ulty million dollars, while the revenue earned during the aggregated 12,624. 
» in financial period capped the 24 million pound mark and To illustrate the progress which has been made since 
ving exceeded by approximately 4% million pounds or 23 December 31, 1909, the year preceding the unification, 
ply. million dollars the gross operating expenditure which consummated on May 31, 1910, of the four Provinces: 
aS a amounted to close upon 19% million pounds. The net the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
> of result after meeting all expenditure on operating and _ State, the following comparisons will suffice. 
has under net revenue account, including depreciation and : 
cts. interest charges, was a surplus of £262,514, or $1,- — i  n --  e 
Mr 278,443. «ss: BIst, 1927 3st, 1909 increase 
: Capital cost of railways (lines in 
sed While the comparison of the results of operation with Bae Pa weenttes + +. -£128,024,206 £73,066,830 75.22 
on, the previous year’s figures shows that the earnings in DE ccaiacaneerasectess 81,476 39,564 105.93 
fit) the aggregate were not so high, a fact wholly attribut-  Nitmber'af passengers 0220010; goosees9 © 2etI9T135—1e4O8 
dP aig.to the decreased production of agricultural com- era freight trafic conveyedCions) 24968968 103268074 143:17 
a consequence of the unfavorable weather 
conditions experienced, there was considerable improve- The railways have been a predominant factor in the 
ht ment under the heading of general traffic and in certain rapid development of South Africa’s numerous indus- 
by other respects the results far exceeded previous records tries, agricultural, mineral and commercial, linking up 
” achieved. For instance, the peak point was recorded as they do the main centres of settlement and activity 
In during 1926-27 in passenger traffic, revenue-earning with the principal ports. 
: coal traffic and livestock traffic. During the year, 5,266 vessels of a gross register ton- 
y : — nage of 24,186,194 entered the ports, these figures, both 
‘ ny Speen in ae of the number of Aon and tonnage being 
2 The train mileage run, 45,547,644 miles, constituted the highest on record. 
e a record and compared with the previous year’s figure , : 
; was greater by 1,218,414 train miles. Tariff Policy 
The number of passengers carried totaled 80,084,249 In pursuance of the Administration’s policy of low- 
* Since this article was written Sir William has retired from this position. ering rates wherever possible certain reductions in 
1407 
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freight tariffs, confined mainly to agricultural produce, 


were effected immediately prior to the commencement 


of the financial year under review. ‘Reductions during 


the 1925-26 period were also effected in main line pas- 
senger fares for distances under 100 miles. 
Railway Electrification 


By June, 1926, work of converting 175 route miles 
of the Natal main line from steam to electric traction 











Double-Decked Sheep Car 


had progressed to the point permitting the introduc- 
tion of a full electric service between Glencoe and 
Pietermaritzburg—the first work of railway electrifica- 
tion undertaken in South Africa. 

With the completion during the year under review of 
the new intake works at the Colenso power station 
and the Tugela river barrage the construction program 
for the electrification of this section of line has been 
successfully concluded. The whole installation as now 
completed is designed to handle a daily tonnage of 30,- 
000 in addition to the passenger service. 

The results already achieved under electrification con- 
ditions of operation have proved conclusively that the 
success of the Natal scheme is assured. 

Work on the electrification of 62.6 miles of line in 

















South African Railways’ Steel Grain Car 


the Capetown suburban area also proceeded during the 
year under review. 

The Cape Town—Simonstown electrification scheme 
(54.7 miles) has involved such work as the substitu- 
tion of subways for overhead bridges, widening of dis- 
tance between tracks, alterations to platforms, and dou- 
ble-tracking of the line from Muizenberg to Fish Hoek. 

The work of electrification, which is being executed 
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departmentally, is making satisfactory progress. Thy 
Monument—Sea Point electrification (7.9 miles) is x 
far completed as to permit of the running of an ele. 
tric service which was introduced in October, 1927. 


The Grain Elevator System 


The grain elevator system has been established }y 
the Administration for the handling, in bulk, of grai 
for export and for local trade. 

The total number of elevators at present in servic 
is thirty-seven, of which thirty-five are country elevator; 
located at stations in the principal maize producing dis. 
tricts and two port elevators one at Capetown and the 
other at Durban. The total storage capacity of the 
elevators is 182,950 tons and the Durban elevator, which 
was only placed in full commercial operation in Av. 
gust last, with its storage capacity of 42,000 tons, is 
the largest and is capable, as is also the Capetown ele- 
vator, of handling bulk grain at the rate of 1,000 tons 
per hour. 

An additional 1,000 bulk grain cars have recently been 
placed in service making available altogether 2,003 
cars of 40 tons carrying capacity for transporting grain 
in bulk from the country to the port elevators. 


Road Motor Services 


_Another outstanding feature of the Administration’s 











Capetown Railway Station 


progressive activities is the extension of its road motor 
system of transport in rural areas. That its develop- 
ment has been remarkably rapid will be appreciated 
from the fact that at the close of the 1924-25 financial 
year only eight services were in operation, whereas nine- 
teen districts were being served by this system of trans- 
port on March 31, 1926, when the total route mileage 
over which departmental road motor services were be- 
ing operated was 1,551, an increase compared with that 
of the previv.s year of 1,050 miles. By December 31, 
1926, the mileage in operation had increased to 3,385 
and three months later, March 31, 1927, the mileage 
had reached the 4,282 mark. Thus during the twelve 
months under review the increase in the route mileage 
traversed by departmental road motor services aggre- 
gated 2,731 miles. But at the time of writing further 
services representing 946 route miles have been intro- 
duced which brings the total mileage to date up to 
5,228. 

The provision of these services has gone far towards 
obviating the necessity for the construction of unprofit- 
able branch lines in districts whose development is ham- 
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ced by lack of adequate transport facilities. The ag- 
egate mileage run by the Administration’s road mo- 
+ service vehicles during the year was 1,218,793. 


New Types of Cars and Locomotives 


Recently the administration placed an order, for ex- 
erimental purposes, for two three-cylinder locomotives 
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engines are to be used with a view to improving the 
financial results of branch line operation where con- 
ditions under steam are too unfavorable and uneconom- 
ical. 

As an instance of rapid transport it is noteworthy 
that before the Union the fastest passenger train be- 
tween Cape Town and Johannesburg, a distance of 956 



































Types of Highway Motor Coaches in Service 


with a 2-10-2 wheel arrangement to be capable of de- 
veloping a maximum tractive effort of 53,200 Ib. At 
present the most powerful non-articulated steam loco- 
motive in service on these railways has a tractive ef- 
fort of 40,744 Ib. 

Two Diesel engines, for trial purposes, are also to 
be obtained, one of 1,000 h.p. for the 3 ft. 6 in. gage 
and the other of 300 h.p. for the 2 ft. gage. These 


miles, occupied 43 hours, 50 minutes, whereas the sched- 
uled time to-day of 29 hours is consistently maintained. 
Johannesburg has also been brought nearer to the 
Union’s eastern port—Durban—by several hours. 

A dynamometer car was added to the administration’s 
equipment during the year. The car has a maximum 
capacity of 350,000 Ib. draw-bar pull and a maximum 
draw-bar buff of 1,250,000 Ib. There is no doubt that 
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Natal Electrification—Diamana Station Yard 
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the car will préve a factor of great economic importance 
particularly when it 1s considered that the administra- 
tion’s annual coal bill is in the neighborhood of £900, 


6.8.8) 
Orders were placed during the year for 25 first 
class articulated main line parlor cars for use on the 
Union Limited” and “Union Express” trains. These 
cars possess many features that are absent from the 
existing standard type of,.compartment coaches. These 
cars were placed in service towards the end of 1927, 
long with new observation cars and baggage cars of the 
linary type which are to be used in conjunction with 

the articulated cars. 


Twenty 70-ton cars were placed in service during 
the year, the individual carrying capacity of which 
is greater by 20 tons than that of the largest freight 
These vehicles are being em- 


cars so far employed 
the possibilities ot 


ployed with a view to determining 
high capacity cars for the handling of coal. 


Construction of New Lines 


Owing to the impossibility of obtaining the necessary 
material new construction was not proceeded with dur- 
ing the péfiod of the war but since its termination an 
active’ policy of new railway construction has been 
steadily pursued, programmes having been authorized 
during the 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1926 sessions of Par- 
liament 
ymmes comprised in all a length of 
2,000 miles of new lines and satisfactory 
progres 1as been made with their construction. On 
March 31, 1927 slightly over one thousand miles had 
1 fey 


been opened for 


These progt 


approximat« ly 


traffic and from the close of the year 


9 ng of July a further 104 miles had 


up to 


the beginni 
been | 


~~ | 
COM) pic et 


Tourists From Overseas 


brings an number of tourists 
1 Africa \mong them are many visitors from 


1928, 


increasing 


five touring vessels from that coun- 
try and Canada will arrive at South African ports and 
special trains will be placed at their disposal to tour the 


country \ tourist department has been established 
with branch ofhces at Capetown and Durban in order 
effectively to deal with the traffic from overseas and 
to enable South Africa to render efficient and up-to 
date service to the visitors 


Labor Conditions 


he number of employees in the service of the Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration on March 31, 1927, 
was 94,756, of whom 81,476, as already stated, are 
employed on railways. Of the total number of Rail- 
way and Harbor employees 54,579 are Europeans and 
10,177 non-Europeans. Compared with the number of 
employees at the end of the previous financial year an 
increase of 2,330 is reflected in the former class and a 
decrease of 4,728 in the latter class of employee 

The Administration has established a board of con- 
ciliation on which the staff is fully represented and the 
effect of it has been to maintain harmonious relationship 
between administration and its staff. 

\ policy has also been pursued of periodically hold- 
ing comference with representatives of various classes 
of employees which has gone far to foster and maintain 

rit of co-operation by all in the interests of the 


the 


a 


sp 
rvice 


heh 
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Looking ‘Backward 





Fi} fty Years A gO 


The agreement among the lines from Chicago to New York 
not to pay commissions to outside agents has not been main- 
tained, and today a traveler can go into any office 
and buy a ticket on any line to the east for $1.50 


He merely 


“scalping” 
in Chicag 
than he 


less 


will be charged at the railroad office 


has to wait while the scalper runs around to the regular agent, 
and buys it for $2 off—Ratlway Age, June 13, 1878 
Action. .by Congress on the bill to extend aid to the Texas 


& Pacific has been postponed until the next session. A vice- 
president of the railroad has announced that there will be no 
extension of the line until after Congress shall act on the bill 
In case the congressional aid is granted it is the intention of the 


company to complete its railroad through to the Pacific ocean 


from Ft. Worth, Tex., within five years——Raitlway Age, June 
15, 1878. 
The Union Pacific has secured practical control of the 


Kansas Pacific for a period of 50 years and a pooling agree 
ment has been concluded whereby the earnings of four rail- 
ways will be divided in the proportion of 73 per cent to 
the Union ‘Pacific, 3 per cent to the Omaha Bridge Company, 
4 per cent to the Colorado Central and 20 per cent to the 
Kansas Pacific. The agreement also provides that the fou 
railroads shall be managed as one property—Railroad Gazette, 
June 14, 1878 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Fetters has been appointed assistant mechanical 
engineer of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha 
shop, Neb.—Ratroad Gazette, June 19, 1903 

The Canada Southern, operating 459 miles of line, has been 
leased by the Michigan Central for 999 years. The Michigan 
Central guarantees 2% per cent dividends on Canada Southern 


Arthur H 


stock until 1910 and 3 per cent after that date—Railway and 
Engineering Rewew, June 13, 1903 
As a part of its exhibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair the 


Pennsylvania will install and have in locomotive 
testing plant. It is planned to set up the apparatus in duplicate 
so that no delays will occcur while locomotives are being taken 
in and out.—Razslroad Gazette, June 19, 1903 

The New York Connecting Railroad Company has asked the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners of New York for a franchise 
it to build a line from the Bay Ridge terminal of 


operation a 


permitting 
the Long Island across Hell Gate, providing a through rail line 
from the West through Manhattan into the New England 
states when the Pennsylvania-Long Island tunnel is completed 


Railway Age, June 19, 1903 


Ten Years Ago 


Because of high prices, which make the use of anthracite coal 
almost prohibitive as locomotive fuel, the Lehigh Valley is 
utilizing a mixture of anthracite silt with coal on its Mahanoy 
and Hazleton divison where huge culm banks, consisting of 
shale, rock, dirt and mine refuse, are available. Chemists of 
the Lehigh Valley determined that a ratio of 65 per cent bitum- 
per cent anthracite silt the best results.—— 
Railway Review, June 15, 1918 

The railroads in the Western region have been divided by the 
United States Railroad Administration into three regions, the 
Northwestern, the Central Weste-n and the Southwestern 
R. H. Aishton, hitherto regional director of the Western region, 
was appointed regional director of the Northwé€stern region, 
with jurisdiction over the railroads from Chicage to tne North 
Pacific Coast, and Hale Holden was appointed director of the 
Central Western region, with jurisdiction over railroads in the 
territory from Chicago to the Pacific coast—Railway Age, 
June 14, 1918 


inous to 35 gives 
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ew Books 


Odds and Ends 





ersa Director of Ralwa fi tals, 1928 sOY pages 5% 
1% in. Publisi by the Directory Publishing Com- 
pa t 33 Tothill St.. Westminster, Londo Price $5 

Chis the iversal Directory, a volume cor 
taini sts ils of rai ids in Great Britain, Europe, 
Afri \ Australasia, North, Central, and South America 
I s.these lists up to date, and, in the case of officers on 
sh. Indian, South American, African, Colonial or foreign 

s, the lists have beer npletely revised. The volume 


is in its usual form, giving in the instance of each railroad the 


name, the number of miles of line operated, the gage, the 
uipment, and the principal executive, financial, secretarial 

enginet g and erating officers. The volume is carefully 

indexed by officers of all the railroads reported in the book, 
ind also is indexed to show the names of railways, railway in 

stitutions and associations The volume is completed by a 

list n act rs 1 retailers of railway equipment, sup 
lies, stores, machinery and tools 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


Reference Librarian 


nomics Washington 


Pamphlets 


mpilied t , cabeth Cullen 


Books an 





R / 1. Overcharge and Agen Relief um Rules 
19? ) Effective June 4, 1928. Foreword outlines arbi- 
trat procedure. 132 p. Pub. by Railway Accounting Ofhcers 
Ass Washingt 7 a 

rse, by Charles Elliott Perkins 4 railroader 
has t 1 horse story that more than holds its ow among 
I t stories of its kind llustrations by | rd Bore 
76 | Pub. by Wallace Hebberd, Santa Barbara, Calif., $2.50 

j ] , may Gu ] ." altsm a Capita ” 
by rd Shaw. On page 275 or so, a solutior r the ra 
t I em is set th i “Railroadmaster-General”) in the 
nudst a vivid and ely display of economic fireworks. 470 
1 b. by Brenta s, New York City. $3 

; ; he {i} DL ( Le ; ste Vat ’ 
Ratlroa and talatec { nmisstoner 1927 
Includes addresses and reports n valuatior 
S t solidation, state and federal regulatior 
grade ssings, and governm«e ownership. 596 p. Pub. b 
tl Ass ition, New York City. $5 
Py Their Relation to Transporta { 
j ” 8 Potato (Ii’hite), and Bulletin + 0 Lew 
\ , } ith 1 series vers main c1 f 1926 and 
< 2 s 927 Nos Misa study of sales at 10 
| ‘ stock markets 24 and 8 1 Pub. by | i 
| | mics, Washingt D. | ipp 
Periodical Articles 
ty I horntor. Oakley Text at strations b 
hor Ame in Federationist, June 1928, p. 670-671 
he Reserve a Railroad Act Comment on attempts t 
is precedents r farm relief bill. Nati City 
. New York Letter. Tune. 1928. p. 9O 

Forty } ear f md-Cruising, by Charles M. Fleischner. “it 
S forty years since Raymond-Whitcomb first asked Mr 
| to build that famous I 


f: vestibuled train,’ prize packet in 
f 1887.” p. 18. Illustrated from old photo- 
phs of trains and terminals. World Traveler, June 1928, p 
Vetro 


suburban 


politan Dis 


railroad 


Modernizing the Suburban Transit of the 
trict, by Stuart. “In 1927 the 


trafic from the Metropolitan District into and through Man 


Francis Lee 


hattan, exclusive of subways and local ferries, was more than 


38 per cent of all passengers entering railroad passenger cars 


in the whole United States, including Alaska.” p. 1391. Pro 


ceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, May 1928, 
part 1, p 


1391-1393 





Railway men seem to have distinct musical inclinations. In 


Hanrahan, boilermaker in the 
is Central shops at Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Abram Liv- 
Trunk Western, Port Huron, 

t] m first prizes in “Old 


, both of whom have recently we 
Time Fiddlers” hel Hanrahan, 





epairer, Grand 


contests held in their communities 





t might be mentioned, also won first prize recently in a 
hicke calling contest 

lhe Northern Pacific has outstanding a pay check drawn i 
the amount of five cents which has remained uncashed more 
than 44 years. On November 1, 1883, J. H. Wise, now a 


asset was a brakeman on a way freight between 
Detroit, Minn. That than 
golden spike completing the transcontinental 


He had rece ived 


ger conductor, 
Fargo, N D 


months after the 


and was less two 


line of the Northern Pacific had been driven 





his regular pay check but in the computation he had been 
under id tor vertime Cherefore, the five cent check still y 
s his possessior He 1 is 69 years old and has been in 
the employ of the railroad since 1882. The check relic was 
dated St. Paul and is shown to be on roll number 140, line 


number 17 of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company. The 
the check evidently was intended 
portray t the railroad company be- 
tween St. Paul and the Pacific At one end is shown the 
f Minnesota with the capitol in the distance along 


then through the more level lands of the 


rmer name of the 
steel engraved background of 
tray the scope of the lines of 
coast 
capital city 
the Mississippi river, 
mountain and forest country of the 


Dakotas into the west 


A Roadmaster Strikes His Lyre 





he secretary of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation received a telegram from one of the committee mem- 
bers announcing that he would be unable to attend a meeti 
This is not unique, but this particular telegram is the 
e the secre has ever received in verse The telegt 
ws 
\ 7 Say 
{ et ft i\ 
] 1S\y ning track 
Jou uhead ar cent ich 
ae . , 
| 1¢€¢€ Z 
\\ ne I St 5 W Ss to 1 
Are usy secing il t re 
Railroading Up to Date 
rhe me erat the freight trains of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, if we may cre the enthusiastic comment f the 


editor of the Pennsy Vania News, are very frequently entitled to 


edals, prizes blue ribbons ‘ nition of their exceptional 
ern ncy 

lw recent events n th Sunbury livisiot ire ed 
in the last issue of the News 

“J. K. Smith, conductor, one of the moving spirits in the 
etrort of the crews to set standards of eight hour railroading, 
came to port, with his train, under circumstances that required 


head end With the 


come from the rear, 


train held for the 
Smith dropped off the cabin 


his presence at the 
conductor to 
started ahead 
‘An automobile approached on the 
track. Quick to seize any apportunity to avoid delay, Smith 
hailed the motorist, climbed aboard and dropped off at the ' 
engine, saving a precious five minutes in delay 
“George W 


held by a signal because of a freight train ahead with knuckle 


highway parallel to the 


Keefer, passenger engineman, when his train was 


broken, was not content to await developments; learning that 
the freight crew had previously used its emergency knuckle, 
Keefer had the knuckle from the front of his own 
engine and applied to the disabled car, clearing the situation 
up with a minimum of delay.” 


removed 












Maine Central, No 
















































Pac RamLway Crus will hold 
lace Hotel, Sar 


21. The 





Francis subject for 
liscussi S ib] Relations” and the 
chiet speaker will be Paul Shoup, vice 
pres lent | he Southern Pacific 
THI r OF THE PrepMont & NortH 
ERN to secure approval of its plans for an 
extension, is before the United States 
Court in South Carolina; and permission 
has been asked to appear as defendants, 
by the Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Charleston & 
Western Carolina, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio and 
the Clinchfield & Northern 
Tue Missourt Puatic Service ComMiIs- 
sion has for the second time denied the 
pplication of the St. Louis-Kansas City 
Short Line Railroad Company for author 
ity to construct an electric “interurban” 
line between St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas 
City. The Commission originally denied 
the application u May, 1925, on the 
rounds that not sufficient proof had been 
given of financial ability to build and 
equip the ra id; and it is now held 
that the promoters have not complied with 
the Commission's request for proofs, and 
this action is considered to be final and 
ung { nal 
Pennsylvania Prizes 
Pennsylvania announces that its 
Bure New Ideas, in the first six 
months € has received 1,499 
grest ployees for improv 
tl Se These at from em 
y] 5 127 I ccupa ns ind 
rn parts of the mpany's territory 
\ firs f $100 was awarded to a 
store S 1 prize of $50 to 
T it 1 zt f $25 t a 
I. C. C. Vacancy Filled 
Patri Farr chief counsel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whose 
nominatior ppointment as a member 
of the commission to succeed Commis- 
sioner Esch was not acted upon by the 
Senate before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, was given a recess appointment on 
Tune 7 by the President and he immedi- 


29, Leaving Portiand, Me. 


NEWS of the WEEK 


Se Te 








ately took the ath of office. Commis- 


Esch's 


adjourn 


sioner recess appointment expired 


with the ment of Congress on May 

LS) 
Mr 

good until the end of the 


Farrell’s recess appointment is 


next session 


Railway Employment in April 


The number of employees of Class I 
railways as of the middle of the month 
of April was 1,658,623, a reduction of 


5.68 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber in April, 1927, and of 7 per 
compared with April, 1926. The 
tion in the number of employees in the 
maintenance of way and structures group 
was 6.76 per cent and that in the main- 
tenance of equipment and group 
was 6.52 per cent, while the number in the 
transportation group showed a reduction 
of only 5.64 compared with 
April of Jast 


cent as 


reduc- 


stores 


per cent, as 


year 


Baldwin to Open New Administra- 
tion Building 


Ceremonies marking the complete trans- 
fer of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
business departments from Philadelphia 
to the administration building, 
cently built at the Eddystone plant, will be 
held on June 28 


A special progr 


new re- 


am of speeches and plant 





inspection tours has been arranged by a 
committee composed Samuel 
W. Vauclain and officers 
and directors 

Prominent railway executives of United 


. : " 
iways oft! 


tates, representatives ot ral 
Canada, Mexico, Chile, Cuba and Euro 
pean countries, as well as several public 


I 


officials, are expected to attend Among 
Davis, secre- 
Albert Dutton 


Special trains 


the speakers will be James ] 
tary of labor, and Judge 

MacDade of 
will convey guests from the Atlantic City 


York 


Delaware 


railway conventions and from New 


nd Philadelphia 


Release is Final Settlement 


Where a railroad employee is injured 
and claims damages under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act, and then settles 
with the railroad, executing a general re- 
lease, and subsequently dies as the result 
of his injuries, the Supreme Court of the 


1412 












United States holds, reversing 121 Kan 
092, that, the settlement, having been made 
advisedly and in good faith, bars an action 
by dependents for their pecuniary dam- 
ages through his death Any claim for 


the employee's personal loss and suffer- 
ing having been settled, he, immediately 
before his death, had no right of action; 
and nothing passed to his administratrix 
because of such loss or suffering —Mellon 
v. Goodyear. Decided May 23, 1928 
Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds 


Baltimore & Ohio Telegraphers 
Get Better Pay 


The Baltimore & Ohio, following a re- 
port of arbitrators, has advanced the pay 
of telegraphers, to take effect as of May 
15, by 3% cents an hour for those who 
are paid by the hour, and by five per cent 
to those paid by the month. The decision 
affects 2,200 operators and is to hold good 
one year. J. F. Miller, the 
directors of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
1aphers, who was a member of the arbi- 
tration board, report. 
The arbitrator on behalf of the railroad 
was E. W. Schweer, general manager of 
the eastern lines, and the third arbitrator 
was F. H. Kreisman, mayor of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The telegraphers had asked for one day 
off in every 14 days, and also that those 
who have been in 


tor one of 


filed a dissenting 


former 


the service one vear o1 


more and are working days a week, 
a vacation of 15 days annualls 


with pay, but 


six 
be allowed 


these requests were denied. 


Harriman Memorial Medals for 
1927 to be Awarded 


The committee of award for the Harri- 
man Memorial medals has announced. the 
conditions which will govern the awards 
to the railways with the best safety record 
during the year ended December 31, 1927. 
Since the 1926 medals were awarded, a 
number of additional suggestions, factors 
and formulas have been taken into con- 
sideration. These have been given careful 
consideration, resulting in the following 
changes in the rules governing the 
awards: 


All casualties to empioyees 
combined in one group, and will be rated per 
million man hours. This will, it is felt, give 
consideration to the varying factors of risk im 


on duty will be 
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ta stricts, such as man hour exposure, 
and the like. 





Casualties to “all other persons” will be rated 
] thus reducing the 





per ) 10 ive miles, 
weight f that Ass f casualties 
Employees not on duty will be included im the 
all other persons” group, and rated with them 
I 10tive miles, no man hours being 
recorded for employees not duty 


No change has been made in the method 
rating casualties to passengers in trains 
service accidents 
the official 


Interstate ( 


As in the past, summaries 
the 


will be 


“ommerce 


id records of 
used as a basis for 


The committee, 


ission 


letermining the awards 


however, may take into consideration 
ther safety and welfare work contrib- 

g to, and tending to promote, the pre- 
vention of loss of life and accidents and 


ement of the safety cause in 


general As im past years, the carriers 
ire invited report any special work of 
his nature which they would like to have 


Sleeping Car Strike Postponed 


Acting upon the advice of William 

; sident of the American Federa- 
bx r, th threatened strike of 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
which had been set for June 5S was post- 
June 7 until a later date. Mr 

Gree advised organizers of the brother- 
| 1 tha economic conditions are not 
7 al to the success of a strike now 
iblic of n has not been crystallized 

> approval of your demands.” The 


»f Mediation refused 


tat 4 ; 
tates Be ara 
) 


t mmend to President Coolidge the 
ppointment « an emergency board of 
rbitrat I 

The Pullman Company issued a state 
rent on June 8 calling attention to the 


fact that an agreement with the porters 


d maids is now in force. The statement 
is as follows: 
‘The Pullm 


an Company has no dispute 
with its employees 


[ As a matter of fact, 
it has an agreement with its porters and 
maids which complies with the letter and 
spirit of the railway labor act. In that 
t is provided that either party, 
sly? 


_ 


desire to revise the agreement, 
can make a written statement containing 
shall be submitted 
conference must 


which 
and a 


posal, 
to the other 
be held within 30 days to discuss and de- 
matters brought up for re- 
The agreement also may be ter- 


party 


termine the 


vision 

minated by either party giving written 
otice to the other, and upon receipt of 
such written notice it shall terminate 60 
lays after the giving of such a notice. 


“Since this agreement, a continuation of 
years older, signed on 
15, 1926, there has been no re- 


the employees of the Pullman 


ne several was 


Company for any revision, nor has any 


ice been served upon the company by 
the porters for cancellation of the con- 
tract 

“The strike movement fostered by agi 
tators, who are not employees of the 


company, is an attempt to induce and per- 
suade the employees of the Pullman Com- 
pany to their contract with the 
company, especially so in view of the fact 


violate 


that the agreement provides there shall be 


no strike or lockout. 
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“ 


Under the plan of employee 
tation through which this agreement was 
elections are held annually. The 
agitati 1925. That year 83.4 


per cent of the porters and maids voted 


represen- 


made, 


yn started in 


under the plan. [In 1926, 85.1 per cent 
voted, and in the fall of 1927, when the 
agitation was at its height, 96.6 per cent 
voted 

“Scores of porters arriving at the end 
of their runs in Chicago and elsewhere 


notified their superintendents that they 
had no f 


out 


would 
their 


striking and 


and 


intention of! 


take their cars complete 


runs as usual.” 
Lively Debate on C. N. R. in 
Canadian House 
Near 


session ol! 


the conclusion of the present 
the Canadian Parliament Hon 
Bennett, leader of the Opposition, 
got into a verbal duel last week with the 


Minister of Railways, Hon. Charles A. 
Dunning, over the manner in which the 
financial performance of the Canadian 


National submitted to Parliament 
They also warmly debated the question of 
the Halifax hotel deal. Some time ago 
there had been discussion of a hotel 
t Halifax jointly operated by the Cana- 
dian P Nationa! 
Eventually, the Canadian National, dislik- 

the financial features of the deal with- 
drew and building one. of their 
own at their terminal station. The people 
backing the other project, the Lord Nelson 
hotel, with whom are included the Cana- 
Pacific, are critical of the 
Canadian National to build one of 
when the Nelson backers 
enough business for 


was 


new 


aciie and Canadian 


are now 


decision 


dian 
of the 
their 
there is not 
new hotels. 
Sir Henry Thornton, head of the Cana- 


own Say 


two 


dian National, says he is convinced the 
National hotel will pay. 
On the question of the Canadian Na- 


tional figures Mr. Bennett said, in part: 
“We are asked to vote some $39,000,000 
to this railway system, and a very con- 
siderable part of that amount will be re- 
guired to take care of obligations which 
already have been partly incurred. That 
is abundantly clear. We are now meeting 
the obligations of this railway system in 
two ways: For some years we made direct 
advances out of the treasury, advances of 
$7,000,000, $10,000,000, and $15,000,000 out 
of our revenues. We taxed the people of 
the country for this money, which was 
put in the general consolidated revenue 


fund and then paid out to this railway 
company Then we adopted another 
course, that of guaranteeing security and 


enabling the railway company to borrow 
There was still 
at one time, by 


rities, re- 


the money themselves 

another method adopted 
own 
handed it 


This is the second 


which we issued our secu 


the 


the railway company 


ceived money and over to 
time this year we have been called upon 
for this 
first item was in the supplementary esti 


to vote money enterprise, the 


mates with respect to 1928, when we ap- 


propriated certain sums of money to make 


good the requirements of the undertaking 
Now we are called upon to vote the very 
large sum of $39,000,000. 

“The Canadian Pacific Railway 


Com- 
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pany, which is the great competitor of this 
system, asks its shareholders for addi 
tional 
the annual report which is presented to 
1 which they re before the 
complete 


money by placing before them in 


them, il eive 


meeting, a statement showing 


ust for what the money will be required 
Id have be 
the 


I submit that parliament shou 


re it in the statute in detail very 


same information given the shareholders 

i privately owned enterprise in connec 
tion with its requirements.” 

Replying to these remarks Mr. Dunning 
said 

“Il have no criticism whatever to offer 
of the Canadian Pacific report to their 


shareholders; that is the business of that 
and I have no doubt the share 


But for my 


company 
holders are satisfied with it 
hon. friend to pretend 
that the shareholders of this enterprise 
the Canadian National Railways, through 
their representatives in parliament, do not 
receive a very great deal more informa 
‘ion about their property than is 
by any shareholder of the Canadian Pa 
ic Railway is an insult to the intelli 

f this house. A special committee 
considered this report for days; the meet- 
open to mem- 


for one moment 


received 
cinc 


gence 


ings of that committee wer« 
bers of this house, and except for a por- 
tion of one session the meetings were open 
to the public as well. As a matter of 
fact the competitors of the Canadian Na- 
tional both in the United States and in 
Canada in the very nature of things have 
a very great deal more public informa- 
tion respecting the activities of the Cana- 
dian National than it is possible for the 
Canadian National to secure with respect 


to these competitors.” 


Superintendents Meet 
More than tw 
the American 


ndents met in the 


hundred members of 
\ssociatio1 f Railroad 
thirty-fifth 


ouperint 


annual convention at Memphis, Tenn., on 
June 12-15. The convent which was 
presided over by President J. M. Walsh, 
division superintendent of the Illinois 


was opened by 





emphis, Tenn., 
Downs, president of 
Dunn, 


T uc sday 


iddresses by * A. 
is Central, and Samuel O 
Railway Age 
spent in consideration of 


editor of the 
was 


atternoon 


the operation of trains by signal indica 
tion, papers being presented by officers of 
the New York Central, the Missouri 


Pacific, and the Central of Georgia, de- 


scribing installations on those roads, the 
first being supplemented by motion pic- 
tures 


Following these, papers were presented 
giving the results of the 
automatic signals on the Arkansas divi- 


Pacific 


installation of 


sion of the Missouri and of an 
analysis of the estimated results possible 
dispatcher con- 


Pacific 


installation of 
Southern 


Irom an 


trolled 


signals on the 


Wednesday was devoted to the consider- 
ation of reports of committees on ex- 
pediting car movements through yards, 


speeding train movement by signals, “19” 
public relations, reduc- 
freight and safety 
was held on Thurs- 


train orders, etc., 
tion of damage to 


The annual banquet 


day evening 


Thirty-five railway supply firms pre 





a new teature 


“Safety to the Utmost” 
ing is the slogan proposed by 
Education of the Safety 
its circular to the 
$ program for the 
proposal to reduce 
ars, from 1923, to 
cent, means that a 
nt should have 
of 1927; and, 
fact that 76 rail 
da reduction of 
that 43 have ac 
ent upward but 
nt, all are urged 
iasm 
ircular 
vetween 1923 
accomplished 
ities have 


10, being far below 


number of em 
million man 
1927, was 

36.5 per 
worke 1 

cent VW hile, 
yees injured 
ff from 30.50 
| the number 
urs sh ws 


ne-tenth 


National Construction 
Projects 
Nati 


Canadian 


rage garag« 

f trucks in express 
( Plans have 
nstruction of a 

a capacity ol! 

C. Contract 

tw story bric Kw 

1 transfer plat- 
the freight sheds 

n awarded t 
Moose Jaw, 
about 400 ft 


ary trackage the 


t 


an expenditure of 

ntract has been let 
Ltd., for the c 

al coaling stations at 


id and Hudson Bay 
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Traffic 


Francisco has en- 
with the In- 


The St. Louis-San 
tered into an 
land Waterways Corporation for the in- 


terchange of freight at Memphis, Tenn 


agreement 


“The State Port Authority of Virginia” 
having charge of Hampton Roads, has 
established an office in New York City 
(17 Battery Place) with Harry R. Wood, 
foreign freight representative, in charge. 


The Chicago & North Western, in con- 
junction with the Union Pacific has re- 
duced freight train schedules between 
Chicago and Denver by 14 hours. Under 
the new 54-hr. schedule carload shipments 
leave Chicago 8:30 a.m., Council Bluffs at 
11 a.m. the next morning and arrive in 
Denver at 2:30 p.m. the following day 


George H. Hutton, superintendent of 
agriculture and animal husbandry for the 
department of natural resources of the 
Canadian Pacific at Calgary, Alta., died 


near Anaconda, Mont., on June 7 


moved a 
from 


The Pac ific has 
total of 
northern 


Missouri 

1,380 cars of strawberries 
Arkansas and southern Missouri 
so far this season and estimates a total 
for the season of 1,555 carload. Bald 
Knob, Ark., is the largest concentration 
point for Ozark strawberries, a total of 
994 cars already having been moved from 
that point. The White River division, be- 
tween Carthage, Mo., and Newport, Ark, 
has produced and shipped 137 cars, while 
the district in and around Joplin, Mo., 
has shipped 65 cars 


The Central, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific have established through 
sleeping car service between New Orleans, 
La., and Cars leave New 
Orleans at over the Illinois 
Central; leave Memphis at 7:45 the next 
morning over the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; and leave Kansas. City at 9:20 p.m 
the next night, arriving in Denver at 1:10 
Returning, cars 
a.m., arrive in 
the next morn- 
1ext night 


ec 
5 


lilinois 


Denver, Colo 
7:45 p.m 


second day 
leave Denver at 11:30 
Kansas City at 7:45 a.m 
ing, Memphis at 9:15 p.m. the 
and New Orleans at 10:30 a.m. the sec- 
ond morning 


p.m. the 


Good Freight Time from Chicago 


\ report made by the service, merchan- 
dise and trap-cars committee of the Chi- 
Association 
f 32,487 

28,761 


at destina- 


go Shippers Conference 


wed that of a total movement « 


Chicago during 
cent were arrived 
2,815 cars 


8.67 per cent or 


were one day late, 2.28 per cent or 745 
! 


cars were two days late and only 0.51 per 


cent or 166 cars were three or more days 
late. The 


Irom one 


schedules of the cars ranged 


to eight days, there being over- 
points within a radius of 
and eight-day 


Pacific Coast 


night service to 
200 to 300 miles of Chicago 
service to practically all 


points 


June 16, 1928 


Out of 318 cars moving via six different 
routes to Denver, Col., 316 were on time. 
One of the most remarkable performances 
shown in the report is that of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. That road 
moved 53 cars to Aberdeen, S. D., 88 cars 
to Kansas City, Mo., 73 cars to Seattle, 
Wash., 49 cars to Spokane, Wash., and 
26 cars to Tacoma, Wash., all of which 
went through on time 


Ohio Valley Shippers’ Board 

The 25 commodity committee reports 
submitted at a’*meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, which was held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on June 5, and which 
was attended by 700 shippers and railroad 
representatives, forecast a decrease in the 
shipments of early summer crops, espe- 
cially wheat, which has been jeopardized 
by poor weather conditions. Recultiva- 
wheat will be 
shipment of 


tion because of the loss of 


very large. However, the 
fruit crops indicates an increase over last 
year, while the potato 
The report of the coal committee shows 
that the movement of lake coal is being 
hampered by uncertainties in the rate situ- 
ation and as a result transportation 
showed a decrease for the past quarter. 


outlook is good. 


The products of mills and factories fur- 
nishing building material continue to show 
a slight falling off year, the 
decrease approximately 10 per cent. The 
reports from all this territory 
show better employment conditions than 
existed at the time 
ing in March 


over last 
cities in 


f the previous meet- 


Southeast Shippers’ Board 


Industries in the Southeast expect an 
early improvement in business according 
made at the meeting of the 

Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board held 
at Savannah, Ga. on June 8 \ net 
volume of business three per cent greater 
during July, August and September than 
tor the same period last year pre- 
dicted. Approximately 600 representa- 
tives of shippers and railroads in the 
Southeast were in atten 
Commodities whose shipments are ex- 
pected to decrease include alcohol, 9 per 
cent; brick, clay and clay products, 20 
per cent; coal and coke, 5 per cent; cot- 
ton seed and products, 50 per cent; and 
furniture, 10 per cent. The movement of 
chemicals and explosives, fertilizer, south- 
castings and boilers, 


to reports 


was 


I 
lance 


ern pine, machinery 
naval stores, and 
equal that of the sam« per 
Increases are expected in the 
of the following ceammodities 
ingots and sheet steel, 67 per cent; ce- 
ment, 10 per cent; crushed sand, 
etc., 214 per cent; peaches, 40 per cent; 
grain and grain products, 5 per cent; iron 
and steel, 45 per cent: hardwood, 15 per 


cent; petroleum and products, 12 per cent; 


is expected to 
iod last year. 
movement 
aluminum 


Sugar 


stone, 


pulp, paper and products, 5 per cent; and 
cotton and cotton products, 10 per cent 

J. J. Pelley, president of the Central of 
Georgia; Mayor Thomas Hoynes, Savan- 
nah; Gordon Saussey, general counsel of 
Authority; and Anton 
president of the Savannah 
were the prin- 


the Savannah Port 
P. Wright 
Bank and Trust Company 
cipal speakers 
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Equipment 


and Supplies 








Locomotives 


contemplates 
tenders in its 


PACIFIC 
locomotive 


THE SOUTHERN 
building nine 
Houston, Tex 


} 
snops 


Tue Guayaguit & Quito has ordered 
3 Garratt type locomotives from Beyer, 
Peacock & Co., Ltd. Manchester, Eng- 
land 


Freight Cars 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Tue Curcaco, St. PAut, 
& OMAHA, is inquiring for 250 stock cars 


EHIGH & New ENGLAND is in- 


6 < ab pose cars 


THe | 


rir tor 
lk I 


THe MAniLa RAILROAD is inquiring for 


100 box ears of 30 tons’ capacity 
THe Pusitic Service CoMPANY Of! 
NORTHERN ILLINoIs, Chicago, is inquiring 
r 1 flat car 
Tue U. S. Navy DepartMeENtT, Bureau 


Aeronautics, is inquiring for 1 tank 


r carrying Helium gas 
THE Montevipeo Post ADMINISTRATION, 


inquiring 
open-top 


leo, Uruguay, is 
the builders for 


Montevi 
» 
car 2vU 


through 


ars 


CamBriA & INDIANA is having 
heavy repairs made to 625 all-steel hop- 
per cars, of 55 tons’ capacity, at the 


shops of the Pressed Steel Car Company 


THE 


AMERICAN Or. Company, Balti- 
more, Md., ordered 1 three-compartment 
tank car of 5,000 gal. capacity, from the 


General American Tank Car Corporation 


THE 


inquiring 


THE 


AFRICAN RAILWAYS are 


the car builders for 


SouTH 
through 


500 gondola cars of 20 tons’ capacity, 
iave four wheels. 

THe Unrrep Porto Rican SuGar 
“OMPANY, (San Juan, Porto Rico) is 


inquiring through the car builders for 


22 freight cars of 20 tons’ capacity 


Passenger Cars 


Tue CuHrcaco GREAT WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 3 baggage and mail cars 
reported to 
and 10 

Louis 


ELECTRIC is 
ordered 18 interurban 
passenger coaches from the St 
Company. This road 


198 cars in its 


Iron & Steel 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 125 tons of structural steel for 
Janesville, Wis 


Tue Paciric 


have cars 


- ] ] + 
i ar aist plans t& 


recondition own shops 


a bridge at 


Tue Reapinc has ordered 300 tons of 
steel for a bridge in Philadelphia, from 
th mpany 


1e Shoemaker Bridge ( 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 10,- 


000 tons of 110-Ib. rail from the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. for immediate de- 
livery 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincron & QurINcy is 


inquiring for one 30-in. by 14 ft. motor 
driven engine lathe 
Signaling 
THe CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 
& Sr. Louts has ordered from the General 


Railway Signal Company 39 engine equip- 


ments for automatic train control 
THe Texas & Pactric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal, Com- 
pany materials for automatic block signals 
to Toyah, 


its line from Eastland, Tex., 


on 
315 miles. The order includes 453 color- 
light signals, three-indication; 1,388 re- 


' : 
lays, and other apparatus 











Supply 


Trade 








Burton Mudge, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Bradford Corporation, New 
York, has been elected first vice-presi- 


lent of this company. 


The Chicago sales office of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is now 
located in the Builders building, Wacker 
LaSalle street. 


Drive and 


M. C. M. Hatch, Technology Cham- 
bers, 8 Irvington street, Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed representative in the 


New England territory, for the Arm- 
spear Manufacturing Company, New 
York. 

George E. Cornwall has been ap- 





pointed supervisor of the railway sales 
division of the Heywood-Wakefield 
Company. Mr. Cornwall will have his 
headquarters at the executive offices of 
the company, Boston, Mass. 


The Standard Railway Equipment 
Company, the Union Metal Products 
Company, and the Railway Metal 
Products Company, have moved their 
offices from the Railway Exchange 
building to the Shell building, St. Louis, 
Mo. A. G. Bancroft is southwestern 
sales manager, and E, G, Fredell service 
engineer, at St. Louis. 


A. N. Willsie, formerly western sales 
manager 


the Locomotive Stoker 


of 
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Company, has been placed in charge of 
railway sales of the Gunite Corporation, 
Rockford, Ill, recently organized to 
handle the sales and distribution of Gun- 
ite, a graphitic steel. 


The A & H Corporation, Chicago, has 
been organized to engage in general rail- 
way and industrial supply business. The 
new company will take over the sales 
and service of the E. A. Lundy Com- 
pany in the western territory. It will 
also handle-all Aldobilt products. C. F. 
Hopkins, formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent of the E. A. Lundy Company and 
R. B. Arnold, formerly-western manager 
of the signal division of this company 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 


new 


The Westinghouse Union Battery 
Company, Swissvale, Pa., has been sold 
to a new company known as the Wubco 
Battery Corporation, recently organized 
to take over the equipment, inventory, 
sales outlets and good will of the West- 
inghouse Union Battery Company. J. 
L. Rupp is president of the new com- 
pany;. he executive of the old 
company and has been active in storage 
development and improvement 
of standards the past fifteen 
[he manufacture of the same type bat- 
1 be the present 


company. 


was an 
battery 
for years. 
teries wil carried on in 
plant. 


Obituary 


Samuel J. Hough, western manager 
headquarters at Chicago, of the 
3attery Company, Water- 
was drowned on June 7, at 


with 
Waterbury 
bury, Conn., 


Mattoon, III. 


Charles T. Strawbridge, vice-president 
of the Bass Foundry & Machine Com-- 
Fort Wayne, Ind., died at his 
Fort Wayne on June 10, at the 


pany, 
home in 


age of 70. From 1874 to 1879 he was 
a telegraph operator on the Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1879 entered the service 


of the Bass Foundry & Machine Com- 


pany. In 1900 he was elected secretary 
and two years later became vice-presi 
dent 


Trade Publications 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS AND TrRuCcKS.—A 
40-page catalog entitled “Tructors” issued 
by The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, explains construction 
features and illustrates and describes the 
many types of tractors and trucks manu- 
factured by that company. 


Buttetin No. 16 has been issued by 
the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society (Boston), a pamphlet of 64 pages, 
illustrated, as usual, with numerous draw- 
ings and photographs of locomotives 
The leading<article is by E. G. Young, 
“Historical Notes om Locomotive Design, 
1769-1840.” This article is illustrated by 
31 small sketches of historic locomotives 
beginning with the design of Trevethick, 
1801. R. C.. Schmid contributes a dozen 
pages on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and its predecessors 




















the | 


hicago, f 


Contracts 
this road tor work 
hanges and grade 
r and Coolspring 
Minne 
contract 
work be 


Pa., while a con 


Company, 
eived the 
ctural 


cut and concret« 
d highway bridge 
to the Milliron Con- 
Du Bois, Pa. The 
Cleveland, O.., 
the balance of 
The proj 


st approximately 


| 


ompany, 


ra oO! 


lation work 


Iipany has also closed 
nstruction of an under 
¢ to eliminate four grads 

West Springfield, Pa The 

estimated cost work is approxi 


this 


mately $34,000 


I Contracts for the 
nch lines on the West 
n awarded as follows 
he Moose Jaw South- 

109, 
Marie, 


\_ANADIAN 


bran niileage 

which i n f Val 
Sask., to mileag 1, 37 miles, to Foley 
Brothers Paul, Minn.; an ex- 
tensior f tl ler Southerly branch 
om Pennant k., to a point 24 miles 
southwe \. Dutton, Winnipeg, 
Man ul tension of the Fife Lake 
Sask., to a point 
20 mi east, t ley Brothers, Inc.; an 


Hak ( Sask. ) -( 


miles 


nach, 


oranc! 


oderre 
Co- 


extens! 


ranch east of 
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Duff Flint & Co., Winnipeg 
This company has awarded c 
plate 


ck rre, to 
ntracts for 
the construction of 12 girder 
} | 


riiges 


six truss bridges and three ¢om- 
bined plate girder and truss bridges on 
the Revelstoke division between Field, B 
C., and Revelstoke. The Canadian Bridge 
will construct 13 
Bridge 


of the bridges 
Company will 


the bridges will be 


Company 
and the Hamilton 


construct 8. Five oi 
fabricated by the Manitoba Bridge & Iron 
Works, seven by J. Coughlan and Sons, 
B. C., four each by the Do- 
minion Bridge Company and the Hamilton 
Bridge Company and one by the Canadian 
The 


structures and will allow 


Vancouver, 


Bridge Company new bridges will 
replace existing 
the operation of heavier locomotives on 


this division 


Or INCY \ 


berts and 


Buritincton & 
been let to the Ro 


CHICAGO 
contract has 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the con- 
electric cinder 
Sheridan, 
at Kansas 


struction of two-track 
Sterling, Colo., at 
McCook, Neb., 


plants at 
Wyo., at 
City, Mo 


and 


CLEVELAND Union TERMINALS.—A con 
tract for the construction of the station 
building proper and a number of viaducts 
in connection with the terminal develop- 
ment at Cleveland, Ohio, has been let to 
the Aronberg-Fried Company, New York 


contract for re- 
grade at a 


VALLEY.—A 
alinement and reduction of 
point between Jura, B. C., and Jellicoe 
has been let to Robertson Brothers, Inc., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


KETTLE 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON Rar~roap & Navy- 
IGATION CoMPANY.—Bids have 


quested for the construction of 


been re- 
a black- 
smith shop and an school 
building at Albina yard, 
Ore., and the remodeling of an iron house, 
1 flue rattler building, and welding shed 


switch at the 


apprentice 


near Portland, 


and a dynamo and house 


same point. 


June 16, 1928 


Reapinc.—Contracts have been awarded 


by this road to Irwin & Leighton, Hughes- 
Foulkrod Co., and the Shoemaker Bridge 
Co., Philadelphia, for work in connection 
with its new North Broad Street Station 
in Philadelphia. The first received the 
tor the erection of the building, 
the second for platform, grading, masonry 
and appurtenant work while the work 
awarded to the third is for steel work in 


contract 


connection with alterations to bridges in- 


volved in the project at Cumberland and 


13th The 


proximately $2,000,000 


streets estimated cost is ap- 


RICHMOND, FrepeRICcKsBpuRG & Potomac 
A contract for the construction of this 
company’s new bridge Powell's 
Creek, south of Washington, D. C., has 
McCormick 


over 


been awarded to James S$ 
Co., Easton, Pa. This oject 
Railway 


was an- 


Age ot May 5. 


nounced in the 


RutLanp.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Railway Engineering & 
Construction Co., Boston, Mass., for the 
the substrrcture of its 
bridge over the Winooski river at 
Bids were re cently closed 


construction of 
new 
Burlington, Vt 
for construction of the 
The work is expected to involve an ex- 
penditure of approximately $227,500, of 
which $50,000 is the estimated cost of the 
contract 


superstructure 


substructure involved in the 


awarded. 

Sr. Louts-San Francisco.—This com- 
pany plans the construction of a passenger 
station at Pensacola, Fla., on the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola to re- 
place the station now in use at that 
point. 


Toronto TERMINALS This company 
closed bids on June 12 for the construction 
of an express and office building for the 
Canadian Pacific at Toronto, Ont., and on 
June 7 for the construction of an express 
and office building for the Canadian Na- 
tional at the same point 





f Page Steel & Wire Co. 


f C eurtesy 


™ 








Southern Pacific Property Near El Paso, Tex., Protected by Flexible Chain Link Fence Along Public Highway 
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REEK & TeELocAsET.—Operation 
futhor l The Interstate Commerce 
Comn ssion has authorized this company 


ite in interstate and foreign com- 


I exte ling tf! a nnec 
™ } Oreg Wasl rg nat Is caset 
{) theast I agl Creek Jct ] 
I NN ‘ ’ ru 
l sta I mmission has 
=: OFF 
aul SSua 31,875,000 
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nca S y he Na il Shawmut Bank 
5 e s it 1 ess than 100.29 
| ~ ed d vide ls 
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Al RNIA & REC AS Mu 


June 1 the 
granted 
this 
aciing in 


Grants Pass, Ore 


a 60-day option tor the purchase of 
railroad to J. F 

interests, the identiy of which 
t announced at that time. It is the 
who have taken the option 


Reddy, who is 
behalf 
was n 
plar those 
to construct an extension from the pres- 
southern terminus at Waters 
Ore., which is 15 miles from Grants Pass, 


to Crescent City, Cal., 


ent Creek, 


about 60 miles 


Granp TrunNK WESTERN Michigan 
Authorities Approve Consolidation—Au- 
thority for the the 11 
subsidiaries of this railroad located in the 
state of Michigan was grauted by the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission at 
Lansing, Mich., on June 7 


consolidation of 


INTERNATIONAL Rarmways or CENTRAL 
AmeriCa—Annual Report—The annual 
report for 1927 shows net income after 


ee 


interest and other charges of $1,992,755. 
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KANSAS City, MEX! & ORIEN Re 
, C b to Santa Fi 
Both W. T. Kemper, president of th 
Orient and W. B. Storey, president of t! 
Atchis l eka & Santa Fv June 11 
leclined mment on the rumor which 
gained currency on June 8 that the Santa 
Fe had purchase t English stock 
I lers 40 per cent t the utstanding 
stock the nt Mr. Storey, when 
asked t onfirm the report, declined t 
mment on either that particular trans 
+} lee . . 

r on the possibility such a sale 
ir. Kempe n speaking the Orient 
leclared that he had nothing to say i 
eference to the acquisiti that rail 

ad by the Santa Fe 
Mexico & OrRIENT 


KANSAS CITY 
ourt of Appeals Sustaans Reorganization 
lan.—The United States Circuit 
of Appeals at St. Paul, Minn., 


opinion in connection 


Court 
has handed 

with the 
reorganization of this railroad which 
authorizes the payment of $800,000 in fees, 


down an 


covering a 10-year period of receivershi; 
and reorganization, to William T. Kem- 
and former receiver, and 
Clifford Histed, vice-president and general 
counsel. In this decision the court of ap- 
peals reduced the earlier award of the 
Kansas district of the federal court which 
had set the total compensation at $1,069,- 
000. Mr. Kemper will receive $40,000 per 
year and interest charges for the 10- 
year period under the appellate court's de- 
cision and Mr. Histed will receive $35,000 
per year and interest. These two officers 
of the Orient will take the compensation 
in stock which will give the Kansas City 
group of stockholders, headed by Mr. 
Kemper, a majority interest in the rail- 


per, president 


road and make the paying of the com- 
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bookkeeping” matter 
The court approved the entire plan of r« 
ganization, although it ruled the British 


rs should be allowed further op 


pensation largely a 
. - 


notehe tet 
portunity to participate in the new com 
any All criticism of the 


| 
his counsel and the reorganization plan 





which had been made by the British note- 
holders was disapproved by the court 
Che settlement of this litigation will now 
make it for the Orient to pr 
eed W mstruc I di ove 
sae 

, NI LI > Pau. & Sa STI 
Marit Equipment Trust—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
(Commissior1 authority for an issue of 
$1,260,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust 
ertincates, to be s ld to a syndicate or 
sisting f the Illinois Merchants Trust 
( pa Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicag the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Com, and the First Minneapolis Trust 
Company, of Minneapolis 

Cuicaco, Sprincrrecp & St. Louis.— 
{cquisitior This company has applied 

the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire and operate the 
Jacksonville & Havana and to operate 
ver the tracks of the Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy between Waverley and Jackson 


ville, Ill 
New York ( 
has applied to 


Commission 


Stock — This 
the Interstate 
authoritv to 
stock to 
in part for the retirement at ma- 
September 1, of $50,000,000 of 


ENTRAI 


for 
$42,158,300 of additional 


turity, on 


25-year 4 per cent bonds of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. The stock 
is to be offered at par to the stockholders 


f record on June 15 on the basis of one 
share for each ten held 
New YorK CENTRAI Sale f Utili- 
ties Stocks —The New York Central has 
ncluded negotiations for the sale of its 
ajority holdings in the Mohawk Valley 
Company at $75 a share and its holdings 
f common stock of the New York State 


the total in- 


Railways at $25 a 
e 4 $42,000,000 


lved being approximately 
Purchasers are a group of New York 
utility interests and financial houses 
NortHerRnN Paciric.—Annual Report 


The annual report for 1927 shows net it 


; 


after interest and other charges 


come 


$18,538,424 as compared with net incom 


in 1926 of $21,002,732 Selected ‘items 
from the ¢<ncome statement follow 
Nortneran Paciri 
1927 1926 

Average mileage oper 

ated 6,669.95 6,682.35 
Rattway Operatixc 

REVENUES $95,574,816 $97,351,042 

Maintenance of way 11,965,278 12,297,403 

Maintenance of equip 

ment 17,865,172 17,414,638 

Transportation 31,902,292 32,291,965 
Tota, Opreratinc Ex 

PENSES 67,854,739 68,260,944 

Operating ratio 71 70.12 
Ner Revenve From 

OpeRaTIONns 27,720,078 29,090,098 

Railway tax accruals 8,907,124 9,151,147 
Railway operating in 


come 18,792,944 19,918,278 
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Sr. | is-S | NCISCO Innual Re 
, Ty} i il report for 1927 shows 
‘ il interest und other 
harges $7,464,23 uivalent after al 
ur ls on the preferred 
s k, to $10.7 share on the outstand 
f ; Net income in 1926 
‘ s $7546] $14.17 per shar Se 
recte N the ncome statement 
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4,352,229 3,431,973 


Balance 2,683,985 3,693,483 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, as of the respective 


valuation dates, as follows: 


Durham & Southerr $966,300 1917 
Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co 187,000 1918 
Toledo, S$ louis & Western $17,376,540 19i¢ 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna 4% per cent, sem 
ually, payable July 1 to holders of record 
lune 15 
Boston & Maine Preferred, 1% per cent 
arterly ; first preferred Class A, 1% per cent, 
arterly first preferred Class B, 2 per cent, 
arterly first preferred Class C, 13% per cent, 
irterly; first preferred Class D, 2% per cent, 
arterly id first preferred Class E 1% pe 
l ill payable July 2 to holders 


ional Railways Par preferres 


payable June 15 to holders of 





rd June 5 
Beech Creek.—$0 


50, quarterly, payable July 2 
holders of record June 
Buffal & Susquehanna.—2 per cent, semi 
nnually, payable June 30 to holders of record 
June 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Common 
per cent; common (extra), 1 per cent; pre 
ed, 2 per cent, all payable July 10 to holders 
record June 23 


Lehigh Valley Common, $0.87! quarterly ; 


referred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable July 2 





holders of record June 16 
Morris & Essex.—$1.75, quarterly, payable 
July 2 to holders of record June 8 to | » 27 
New York, Lackawanna & Western er 
ent quarterly, payable July t 
record June 14 
Rensselaer & Saratoga 4 per cent, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 6 to July 1 
St. I tis, Rocky M ntain & Pacific Cor 
€ } c y rete ed 1% pe 
‘ " e June 30 to holders 
ecord June 
Southert Cor ent, quarterly 
ayable August $ ecord Ju 2 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Las Last 
c “w nN ca 

\ if c 
iilway bonds 23.28 4 52 47 

Avera pre 
t ve wa stocks 6.8% ~ C 
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June 16, 1928 
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Officers 








Executive 


W. L. Trammell has been elected 
vice-president of the Arizona Southern, 
with headquarters located at El Paso, 
Texas. 


Walter M. Kelly, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Rutland, Toluca & Northern, 
with headquarters at Toluca, IIL, has 
been elected vice-president, with head- 
quarters at Minonk, III 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


A. J. Messersmith has been appointed 
auditor of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


Louis P. Wohlfeil, acting general au- 
ditor of the Green Bay & Western, with 
headquarters at Green Bay, Wis., has 
been promoted to general auditor, with 
headquarters at the same point 


Arthur C. Durfee, assistant treasurer 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y.., 
has been appointed treasurer, with the 
same headquarters. Axel L. Genzmer, 
assistant auditor, with headquarters at 
Rochester, has been appointed auditor, 
with headquarters at the same point. 
Both the above appointments are effec- 
tive July 1 


D. Hamilton, auditor of disburse- 
ments and accountant of the Temiska- 
ming & Northern Ontario, with head 
quarters at North Bay, Ont., has been 
appointed auditor of disbursements, re- 
ceipts and accountant following the con- 
solidation of the offices of auditor of 
disbursements and auditor of receipts 


and the resignation of R. H. Mitchell 
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who occupied the latter position. “HoH. 
McGee, special auditor at North Bay, 
has been promoted to assistant auditor 
of disbursements with headquarters at 
the same point. H. W. Teskey, assist- 
ant auditor of claims, assistant audi- 
tor of receipts and freight claim agent, 
has been appointed auditor of claims and 
assistant auditor of receipts, with head- 
quarters at North Bay 


John F. Dinkey, auditor and treasurer 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
at Rochester, N. Y., will retire under 
the pension régulations on June 30, 
after having served 47 years with that 
road Mr. Dinkey was born at South 
Easton, Pa., on October 16, 1854 He 
entered railway service on April 1, 1874, 
as chief clerk in the freight and coal de 
partments of the Lehigh & Susquehanna 
division of the Central of New Jersey 
From August, 1878, to February, 1881, 
he served as chief clerk in the general 
manager’s office of the New York El 
evated and at the latter time he became 
auditor and assistant treasurer of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and its succes- 


sor, the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh. He was appointed auditor and 
treasurer of the same road and iis 


affliated companies in January, 1890, 
and has served in that capacity up until 


the present time. 


Operating 


Norris C. Taylor, secretary-treasurer 
%f the Arkansas Short Line, with head 
quarters at Truman, Ark., has in addi 
tion been appointed traffic manager 


M. Magiff, f tele 
graph and car service on the Central 
Vermont at St. Albans, Vt., has retired 
after 61 years of continuous service with 


‘ 


superintendent 


that road 


Andrew Lester has been appointed 
superintendent of the Louisiana South 
ern, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Lester succeeds F. E. Prewett, 
retired, who held?.the title of general 


manager 


R. M. Hoover, inspector of transpor- 
tation of the Southern 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., 
appointed acting superintendent of the 
Beaumont division, with headquarters in 
the same city, replacing H. J. Micksh 


who has been granted a leave of ab 


Pacific, with 
has been 


sence. 


G. W. Bradley, trainmaster of the 
Fort Wayne division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been transferred to the In- 
dianapolis division, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding E. A. Bur- 
chiel, who has been transferred to the 
Fort Wayne division to replace Mr 
Bradley. 


Trafic 
J. C. Kimes, assistant general freight 


agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
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headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


W. R. Lence, general manager of the 
Abilene & Southern, with headquarters 
at Abilene, Tex. has in addition been 
appointed general freight and passenger 
agent. 


H. G. Schuette, 
agent for the Great Northern at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to general 
agent at that point, succeeding E. B. 
Clark, who has been appointed com 
mercial agent at Detroit 


assistant general 


F. H. Faus, general agent on the Chi 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Colo 
rado Springs, Colo., has been transferred 
to Denver, Colo., succeeding G. W. 
Martin, who has been granted a leave of 
absence because of ill health 


C. F. Farmer, division freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Youngstown 
O., has been appointed assistant general 
headquarters at 


Kimes, 


freight agent, with 
Cleveland, O 
promoted 


succeeding J. C 


T. W. Jacobs has been appointed 
European traffic manager of the Balti 
more & Ohio, reporting on matters per 
passenger trafhic to W. B. Callo 
way, passenger traffic manager at Balti 
more, Md., and on matters pertaining t 
freight trafhe to Golder Shumate, general 
freight traffic manager at Baltimore. Mr 
I London, 


taining t 


1 


Jacob’s headquarters will be in 
, ] 


England 


B. C. Taylor, who has been promoted 
to general agent of the 


Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 


passenger 
Portland, Ore., has been connected with 
the trafhc department of that railroad 
for 15 years. He entered railway serv 


ice in 1907 as a freight trucker on the 





B. C. Taylor 


Oregon Railroad & Navigation» Com- 
pany. (now part of the Union Pacific 
System) at Baker, Ore. For six year's 
previous to that time he had been a 
telegrapher for the Western Union. Mr. 
Taylor’s later service with the O. R. & 
N. included the positions of receiving 
clerk, bill clerk, revising clerk, cashier 
and telegrapher-ticket clerk. In Febru- 


ary, 1911, he became a ticket clerk in 
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the Union Depot ticket office at Port- 
land, where he remained until June, 
1913, when he entered Southern Pacific 
service as a clerk in the general passen- 
ger office at Portland. Mr. Taylor was 
promoted to traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash., in September, 1915, and 
was transferred to Portland in June, 
1917. During the World war he served 
in the Army in the Signal corps and in 
the Gas service, spending nearly two 
years overseas. Upon his discharge from 
the Army he was appointed traveling 
agent at Eugene, Ore., where he re- 
mained until March 1, 1920, when he 
was transferred to Seattle. Mr. Taylor 
was promoted to general agent at Seattle 
on August 1, 1923, his advancement to 
general passenger agent at Portland be- 
coming effective on June 1 


John Mz: Scott, who retired from 
active railroad service on June 1 as 
assistant passenger traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., has been connected 
with railroads for 43 years and with 
the Southern Pacific for 27 years. He 
was born at Inverness, Scotland, on 
September 1, 1864, and entered railway 
service in 1885 on the Grand Trunk at 
Montreal, Que., where he remained until 
1888 when he came to the United States 
and became connected with the Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy at Omaha, Neb. 
From 1891 to 1893, Mr. Scott was with 
the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., 
and he was then appointed chief rate 
clerk of the Union Pacific at Omaha. In 
1901 he was appointed chief passenger 
clerk to the traffic director of the Harri- 
man Lines—the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific—at Chicago, being pro- 
moted to assistant general passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Portland in 1906. Mr 
Scott was advanced to general passenger 
agent at Portland in 1911 and 12 years 
later he was promoted to assistant pas- 


senger trafthc manager 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


H. E. Beard, assistant chief engineer 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., has 
been appointed acting chief engineer, 
with headquarters at the same point. 


J. J. Taylor, superintendent of bridges 
und ~ buildings of the Kansas . City 
Southern, with headquarters at Tex- 
arkana, Tex., retired from active duty 
on June 1 after 26 years of service in 
the engineering department of that rail- 
road. 


J. .C. Poffenberger, division engineer 
on the .Conemaugh division of. the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters. at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been transferred in 
the same capacity. to the Middle division, 
with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., suc- 
ceeding R. P. Graham, promoted. 


Wayne J. Burton, assistant valuation 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific, with 








Mo., has been 
the chief en- 
at the 
orn in Berrien 
nber 29, 1882, 


lue University 


same 


red railway serv 
graduation from 
ring department of 
In June, 1905, 
istant roadmaster 
then advancing 


and being 


Burton 


e was trans- 
until 1914 he 

as general road- 
ng engineer. Mr 
oted to assistant 
His promotion to 
engineer became 


Mechanical 


J. E. Brower, n 
Central region of th 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
Wayne, Ind., 
Wayne 


Logansport 


aster mechanic on the 
Pennsylvania, with 
headquarter 
been ransti¢c eq to Ft 
ver the Ft 


and the 


Russell G. Henley, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of motive power 
on the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, 
Va., was born at Edgemont, King and 
Queen County, Va., on May 17, 1884 
He served a special apprenticeship with 
Locomotive Works and 
service of the Norfolk & 
1905. In De- 
was appointed assist- 
ant roundhouse foreman at Bluefield, W. 
Va., and in June, 1911, he became night 
foreman at Williamson. 
year he was made day 
foreman. From December, 
1916, he served as fore- 
Radford, Va., being ap- 
foreman on the latter 
was advanced to the position 

Pocahontas 
1918, and in 


the Richmond 
entered the 


Western o1 


1908. he 


September 5, 


cember, 


roundhouse 
The 
roundhouse 
1915, to June, 
man at East 
pointed 
date. He 


ot master 


following 


general 


mechanic of the 


division on February 15, 
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November of the was 


transferred to the 


same year he 
Scioto division in the 
ame capacity He appointed as 


to the 


was 


sistant superintendent of motive 


Russell G. Henley 


Roanoke on February 1, 1918, 
1 that capacity until his re- 


power at 
and served in 
cent promotion to superintendent of mo- 


tive power 


Purchases and Stores 


appointed 
Intermountain, 


G. E. Bacheller has been 
purchasing agent of the 
located at Boise, 


with headquarters 


ldaho 


D. B. Rivers, district storekeeper on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Miles City, 
Mont., has been transferred to Minnea- 
I Minn., to succeed George T. 
Richards, resigned J. V. Anderson 
assistant district storekeeper at Minnea- 
district 


»« lis, 


been promoted to 


at Miles City, replacing Mr 


polis, has 
storekeeper 


Rivers 


Obituary 
Joseph W. Walker, assistant to the 


general manager of the Coast lines of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Fresno, Cal., died at his 
that city on June 7 following 
illness. A sketch of Mr. 


and a reproduction of 


home in 
an extended 
Walker's 
his photograph appeared in the Railway 
Age of April 14, 1928, page 895, on the 
occasion of his promotion to assistant to 


career 


the general manager. 


M. Larson, chief engineer of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin since 
1913, died at Madison, Wis., on June 9. 
Mr. Larson had been connected with the 
engineering departments of several rail- 
roads, entering that service in 1902 as 
transitman on preliminary surveys for 
the Alaska Central. Later he served 
for two years as assistant resident en- 
gineer of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico and as chief engineer of the Cor- 
doba & Huatusco, for three years as 
real estate engineer of the Chicago & 
Alton and for a year in the valuation 
department of the New York Central. 
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John Mitchell Johnson, formerly vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande and the Western 
Pacific, died at Palo Alto, Cal., on June 5 
at the age of 83 years. Mr. Johnson 
retired from active railway service in 
1918 and since that time had made his 
home in California. He was born on 
May 13, 1845, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, from September, 1861, 
to May, 1865, Mr. Johnson served as a 
private and a Seventh 
Indiana infantry. He entered railway 
service on January 1, 1871, as station 
agent on the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & 
Lafayette (now part of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) at 
Franklin, Ind. For the next 25 years he 
served in that position, as general 
freight and ticket agent, as traveling 
auditor and as assistant general freight 
agent of ‘a number of which are 
now parts of the Big Four and as first 
assistant general freight agent and gen- 
eral freight agent of the Rock Island. 
Mr. Johnson promoted to freight 
trafic manager of the Rock Island, 
with headquarters at Chicago in March, 
1896, and was elected third vice-presi- 
dent in March 1899. From _ April 
1903, until November, 1907, he acted 
as assistant to the president of 


sergeant in the 


lines 


was 


Vice 


John Mitchell Johnson 


Lines, and in addition as 
chairman of the Western Classification 
Committee and as a member of the 
Uniform Classification Committee repre- 
senting the Western Freight Associa- 
tion. He then served for the next 10 
years as vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Missouri Pacific and the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern (now 
a part of the former railroad), with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Johnson also acted from July, 1913, to 
November, 1915, as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Denver & Rio 
Grande and from July, 1913, to March, 
1915, as vice-president in charge of 
trafic of the Western Pacific. From 
June, 1917, until his retirement from 
active service in April, 1918, he was 
vice-president of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, with 
special duties as assigned. 


the Gould 








we 


